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One of the urgent educational problems of the day concerns 
the need of unburdening the schools of all subject-matter that 
might wisely be eliminated because of its relative unimportance 
as educational material, thus making it possible to give adequate 
attention to subjects and activities found to be of sufficient 
value to be retained, or hereafter introduced into the schools. 
In many places, particularly where the schools are more pro- 
gressive, the cry of overwork, coming from teachers, pupils, 
and parents alike, indicates the need of affording relief. As 
the demands upon the public school have increased with the 
growing realization of the responsibility of the school in the 
preparation of pupils for our varied and complex civilization, 
there has been manifest a tendency to add to the school program 
one desirable occupation after another, until it is questionable 
whether the necessary feverish attempt of pupils and teachers 
to keep pace with their programs is really aneducative process. 
There is danger that, constrained by the necessity of giving the 
child a ‘“‘complete preparation for life,’’ the school will fail 
to provide for the careful assimilation of knowledge and ex- 
perience so that it will reach its fruition in increased efficiency. 
Without sacrificing, then, anything of real value in the ‘‘new 
education,’’ school officials should seek to relieve the pressure 


now felt in the schools and provide a much better balanced 
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curriculum by eliminating all ‘‘dead-wood”’ from the school 
program. Those who have investigated the matter are con- 
vinced that there is considerable of this relatively useless ma- 
terial even in our better systems of schools.!. In this connection, 
students of educational affairs are questioning whether the cur- 
ricula of our schools are not too largely dependent upon tradi- 
tion and too little representative of the real needs of pupils. 
The importance of using to the best advantage the few hours 
of the day that the children spend in school is being more gener- 
ally recognized and is leading to a closer scrutiny of the employ- 
ment of the pupils during school time. 

Whatever may be said of higher education, we are safe in 
accepting as our criterion for the selection and rejection of 
subject-matter for the elementary schools the immediate and 
future needs of the pupils as social individuals. Upon this 
basis, the entire elementary curriculum of every school system 
should be strictly judged and that part of it which fails to meet 
this requirement should be discarded for studies or occupations 
better suited to this purpose. It is of course recognized that 
the present curriculum is largely the result of an evolutionary 
development and must continue gradually to adapt itself to the 
demands of society. But,unfortunately, in the process of develop- 
ment, it is often difficult to get rid of excrescences arising from 
past misconceptions of the purpose of education and to slough 
off practices now no longer adapted to existing needs. It would 
seem advisable and essential to the best welfare of our schools, 
therefore, that instead of leaving the revision and amendment 
of our curricula entirely to the slow process of experimenta- 
tion under the ordinary schoolroom conditions, we should 
subject each study in the curriculum to the most careful con- 
sideration and, so far as may be done, to exact scientific in- 
vestigation, to determine its relative value as a means of 
education and the best methods of causing it to contribute to 
the preparation of youth for their places in society. It is the 
purpose of this paper to give the results of an attempt to inves- 
tigate in this way the value of grammar as an elementary school 
study. 

The plan of procedure in conducting this investigation, which 


1 F. M. McMurry, “ Desirable Omissions from the Curriculum,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the N. E. A., 1904, pp. 194-202. 
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will also be followed in reporting its results, was, first, to trace 
historically the teaching of English grammar from its rise to the 
present time; secondly, to ascertain upon what grounds the 
teaching of grammar is justified by current pedagogical litera- 
ture and by teachers; thirdly, to test the validity of each of 
these arguments; and finally, if possible, to draw some con- 
clusions that will aid in the formulation of courses of study in 
English. 

One of the misconceptions that has arisen in connection 
with the discussion of the subject is that the study of English 
has always been accompanied by the study of grammar. As 
a matter of fact, no English grammar was available for use 
until near the close of the Elizabethan age, when a little gram- 
mar was published for the use of those foreigners who wished 
to learn the language. We see then that the language had 
attained its greatest vigor and beauty before the ‘‘science of 
speaking and writing correctly’ had been formulated. 

In writing this grammar for the use of foreigners, the author 
followed, probably unconsciously, a precedent set by the Greeks 
and Romans. The earliest works on grammar were glossaries 
to assist the Greeks in reading the writings of their historic 
ancestors, especially the Homeric poems.? These investiga- 
tions into the archaic forms of the language, reinforced by the 
rhetorical study of the language by the Sophists, naturally led 
to a study of the structure of the vernacular and eventually a 
complete Greek grammar was evolved, which was the parent 
of all subsequent grammars for the European languages. When 
the Romans, who had also developed their language to its 
highest point of excellence before they had a grammar, began to 
learn the Greek language, the Greek grammar was translated 
into Latin and was commonly used by the students of Greek. 
Through the study of the Greek grammar, Roman scholars 
became interested in the structure of their own tongue, and a 
Latin grammar was soon prepared, which naturally followed 


1 E. A. Allen in Education, vii., p. 464. 

2 The historical facts cited were obtained from an article on Grammar 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica; the chapter on Grammar, pp. 188-244, 
Carpenter, Baker, and Scott’s The Teaching of English; and other books 
and articles treating of the historical development of language. See 
Bibliography, Page 29. 
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the Greek grammar very closely. Many of our grammatical 
terms are thus Latin translations of old Greek terms which have 
lost much of their original significance. 

The dominance of Latin in the world of scholarship through- 
out the Middle Ages resulted in a wide and intimate acquain- 
tance with the Latin grammar. In the meantime, however, 
the vernaculars of the different countries of Europe had been 
evolving with little or no conscious attention to form. When 
the Reformation directed attention to the necessity of educating 
the youth in the native tongue, and literature began to appear 
in this much more accessible garb, the scholars, steeped in the 
Latin lore, began to seek points of agreement in the structure 
of the vernacular and the Latin. As might be expected, those 
languages that had grown out of the Latin, or had been predomi- 
nantly influenced by it, were found, in the main, to accord with 
it in construction, and the forms of generalizations of the Latin 
grammar, with only the necessary modifications, were adopted 
for these different languages. The English language, though 
far less amenable to the attempt to make it agree with the rules 
of Latin concord because of its variety of component linguistic 
elements and its consequent gradual loss of inflections, was 
finally made to fall in line with the Continental languages, in 
spite of the fact that the grammar of the Latin, an almost purely 
inflectional language, was at the same time both inadequate 
and unnecessarily cumbersome when applied to the English 
tongue.! 
ts In the course of time, many of the unnecessary and inap- 
propriate distinctions foisted upon the subject through the in- 
fluence of the Latin grammarians—for instance, the gender of 
nouns, the agreement of the adjective with its noun, the super- 
fluous dative and ablative cases—have been done away with. 
The process of simplification would doubtless have been carried 
farther and accomplished sooner, had not the disciplinary con- 
ception of the study, handed down by the old scholastics, tended 
to retain the subject in its entirety, as a “‘training in logical 
thinking.’’ Latin grammar had been regarded as the all-im- 
portant study, not only as a means of acquiring the Latin lan- 
guage, but also because of its disciplinary value; this desirable 


1 Hinsdale’s Teaching the Language Arts, page 153; Brown’s The 
Grammar of English Grammars, chap. ix. 
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result from its study—a trained mind—was naturally inferred 
to follow also from the study of English grammar. The more 
minute and intricate its system of analysis and classification, 
it was thought, the better training would the mind receive. 
So, until a more rational idea of the purpose and results of the 
study of grammar prevailed, authors and teachers were loath 
to dispense with any part of their grammatical inheritance. 
When they did attempt to modernize the subject, it was upon a 
metaphysically logical basis which was supposed to enhance its 
disciplinary value. Unfortunately, this movement resulted 
in both the introduction of unsound logic into grammar, and 
an increased mystification of the subject, which did much to 
create a widespread prejudice against it. 

The hold upon the schools which the disciplinary notion of 
the study made possible was greatly reinforced by the miscon- 
ception—also inherited from the Latin—which is expressed 
by the following definition, originating, it is thought, with 
Quintilian and restated and emphasized by Melanchthon: 
‘“‘Grammar is the science of speaking and writing the language 
with correctness and propriety.’”’ Imbued with this idea, 
teachers confined the language training almost exclusively to 
the study of grammar: it was begun early in the school life in 
the study of English grammar and continued until the Latin 
and Greek grammars were mastered, provided a “‘liberal educa- 
tion’’ was pursued. As a mastery of the Latin and Greek was 
impossible without a thorough knowledge of their respective 
grammars, likewise, it was reasoned, skill in the use of Eng- 
lish can be secured only through a familiarity with English 
grammar. Gradually, however, it became evident that Melanch- 
thon’s definition did not accord with the facts—that grammar 
was neither a science, nor did it enable those most conversant 
with its definitions and rules to speak and write correctly; and 
the definition was abandoned for the modern one, that it 
is a ‘‘systematic description of the essential principles of a 
language.’’! This changed conception of grammar has tended 
to shift the emphasis from grammar to direct practice in 
composition as the correct basis for language training in the 
elementary schools, and opened up the controversy as to the 


1 Carpenter’s Principles of English Grammar., p. 1. 
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real value of formal grammar as an elementary school study. 

It has also resulted in the production of better text-books 

and the introduction of more rational methods in teaching 

the subject, so that the pedagogical evils attending the 
study of grammar have at least been mitigated in recent 
years. 

Grammar now is studied in elementary schools from two to 
six years, either as a distinct subject, or in connection with the 
language work. In recent years, the plan adopted by most of 
the progressive school systems is to teach incidentally the simple 
rules of grammatical usage in connection with the language 
work during the first five or six years of the elementary course, 
studying the subject formally with a text-book during the last 
two or three years of the grammar school. 

' The last plan is evidently a compromise between the advo- 
cates of the formal study of grammar and those holding the 
opinion that it is a subject not adapted to pupils of elementary 
grades, and it has by no means settled the controversy as to the 
place that grammar should occupy in the elementary cur- 
riculum. Although there is a great variety of beliefs as to the 
correct solution of this problem, we may roughly classify all 
who have expressed opinions in regard to the matter under 
three heads: (1) those who believe in teaching no formal gram- 
mar in the elementary school; (2) those who would have gram- 
mar taught as a distinct regular subject; (3) those who would 
have it taught only incidentally in connection with the language 
work. It will be observed that any one of these positions can 
only be accepted as pedagogically correct when sufficient trust- 
worthy data has been collected to warrant the conclusion. It 
would seem as though the time were ripe for bringing the ques- 
tion down from the region of speculative discussion, based upon 
more or less hazy generalization and leading to no satisfactory 
conclusion, to a more scientific basis of inquiry. 

A survey of current pedagogical literature and a canvass of 
the opinions of a number of teachers of grammar show that there 
is a marked consensus of opinion as to the object of teaching 
grammar, and consequently in the arguments advanced to 
justify its being taught. Each of these arguments will be 
considered in detail in reference to the elementary school. | 
They will be discussed in the order given, the first three in the 
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light of what available literature had to offer; the last two 
upon the basis of results obtained from an experimental study. 

It is asserted that grammar— 

(1) disciplines the mind; 

(2) prepares for the study of other languages; 

(3) gives command of an indispensable terminology; 
(4) enables one to use better English; 

(5) aids in the interpretation of literature. 

The value of the study of grammar as a means of mental 
discipline constitutes the chief argument of those most frequently 
advanced for its retention in the curriculum. The following 
quotations represent the almost unanimous opinion of writers 
upon the subject, and of teachers of grammar. 

“The study of formal grammar is valuable as training in 
thought.” ! 

“‘Grammar is the science of language, and as the first of the 
seven liberal arts it has long held sway in school as the disciplin- 
ary study par excellence. A survey of its educational value, sub- 
jective and objective, usually produces the conviction that it is to 
retain the first place in the future. . . . On the subjective 
or psychological side, grammar demonstrates its title to first 
place by its use as a discipline in subtle analysis, in logical divi- 
sion and classification, in the art of questioning, and in the 
mental accomplishment of making exact definitions.’’? 

“Let the teacher, or the man of science who does not always 
fully appreciate grammar, consider for a moment the mental 
processes a boy is putting himself through when he parses a 
sentence, and he will see that there is, in intelligent and accurate 
parsing, a true discipline of the understanding.’’$ 

‘“Grammar is the best preparation for all or any of the 
sciences.’’4 

“It has no superior in the school curriculum, and no sub- 
stitute in the school curriculum,as a discipline of the logical 
faculties. 


“If I except discussion on the comparative merits of Popery 


1 Report of the Committee of Ten. 
2 Report of the Committee of Fifteen. 


3 Laurie Lectures on Language and the Linguistic Method, p. 92. 
| + Ibid., Lecture I. 


5’ Barbour, The Teaching of English Grammar, p. 22-24. 
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and Protestantism, English grammar was the most important 
discipline of my boyhood training.’’! 

“Tracing grammatical relations is a most excellent disci- 
pline.’’? 

“The net result of modern thought upon its value [that of the 
study of grammar] may be thussummed up: It is a training in 
thought. This is undoubtedly the most important of its func- 
tions. ’’3 

“The study of grammar is also valuable as training in obser- 
vation and thought.’’4 

“Like the other sciences, grammar has disciplinary value. 
The study involves a peculiar exercise of the powers of observa- 
tion—the forms of words, idioms, and sentences, and of the real- 
ities that are behind them. . . . These forms and relations 
develop a kind of sense of perception that external objects 
do not develop. Secondly, the study involves also a vigorous 
exercise of the logical powers—analysis, abstraction, comparison, 
inference. The powers of thought are developed by studying 
the relations of objects, external and internal. Grammar is 
indeed the only metaphysical study that a large majority of 
people ever pursue; and if that would be a defective information 
which ignored the facts of language, a fortiori would that be a 
defective discipline which omitted its relations.’’s 

Although considerable careful research has been done and 
is now being carried on to determine the extent to which in- 
creased ability in one activity due to special training extends to 
other activities, the question is still an open one. It may be 
said, however, that the results of this research, in the main, 
point to the conclusion that the transfer of the effects of special 
training takes place only in the cases of such activities as have 
points in common in the mental processes involved. So highly 
specialized is the mind that activities, commonly considered 
to be very similar in character, have been found to be in reality 
very diverse, with but relatively few of these identical elements. 


1 Prof. Tyndall in an address to students. 

2 Dr. Samuel Thurber, School Rev., vol. ii., p. 468. 

3 Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, The Teaching of English, p. 146. 

* Arnold and Kittredge, The Mother Tongue, p. xviii., Preface, vol. ii. 
5’ Hinsdale, Teaching the Language Arts, p. 156. 
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Thus Thorndike and Woodworth! found that a certain amount 

of training in perceiving English verbs which caused a reduction 
| in time of nearly 21 per cent. and in the number of omissions 
of 70 per cent., reduced the time for perceiving other parts 
of speech only 3 per cent. and increased the number of omis- 
sions Over Ioo per cent. Numerous other experiments by these 
same investigators gave similar results. The view of the mind 
as a highly specialized organ, enabling the individual to adapt 
himself to each aspect of his infinitely varied environment, 
would lead us to believe that the importance of the theory of 
mental discipline in education has been greatly exaggerated 
and that those subjects that have been retained in the curriculum 
because of their supposed disciplinary value alone must be dis- 
carded unless it shall be proved that they are of sufficient value 
educationally to be retained for other purposes. 

But even admitting that there is some spread of training in 
mental activities, more or less allied, it is difficult to conceive 
of such general training being gained to any considerable extent 
from the study of an abstract, formal subject like grammar 
as ordinarily taught in elementary grades. For, to the child, 
grammar consists very largely of generalizations to be memor- 
ized and applied to the classification and parsing of words 
and combinations of words by a kind of mental assortment of 
them into given groups. These are tagged with technical 
names, usually meaningless to him. Such instruction cannot 
be defended psychologically because, with the exception of the 
simple and more fundamental classifications, which really evolve 
from the child’s experience with the language, the distinctions 
in grammar require as a basis for their proper understanding a 
maturity of thought and experience not possessed by pupils 
less than fourteen years of age. Moreover, there exists no need 
inherent in the child’s nature, at this stage in his mental develop- 
ment, for the use of most of the generalizations of grammar, and 
consequently no real motive for his acquiring them. When he 
has had an extended experience with the language, and has : 
thereby developed a considerable analytic insight into the con- : 
struction of his mother-tongue, he may become conscious of the 
need of systematizing his knowledge of grammatical relations 


1 Thorndike’s Educational Psychology, p. go. 
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into some permanent, convenient form. Then the study of 
formal grammar may be pursued entirely in accordance with 
psychological principles. 

As our present problem, however, concerns only the ele- 
mentary curriculum, the position seems reasonable that the 
study of formal grammar as ordinarily pursued below the eighth 
grade, being ill-adapted to immature pupils, will tend to retard 
the natural development of the child, rather than further “‘train- 
ing in thought”’ and the “disciplining of the understanding.” It 
is of course conceded that with exceptional pupils, perhaps even 
with exceptional classes or schools, especially when taught by 
superior teachers, all of these objections might be overruled, 
and the instruction in formal grammar in the higher elementary 
grades be made to subserve a vital part in the educational pro- 
cess. But as this discussion is to be confined to ordinary school 
conditions, it is obvious that we shall be on safer ground if 
we abandon the contention that grammar should be retained 
because of its disciplinary value and seek to justify its place 
in the elementary curriculum on the basis of its relation to the 
needs of the pupils who are required to study it. It should be 
borne in mind in this connection that its claim to a place in 
the curriculum must be pressed, not upon its absolute value 
to the majority of pupils, but relatively when compared with 
other subjects that might be taught, or other school activities 
that might be engaged in, during the time it occupies. Even 
should research demonstrate that the study of grammar is of 
some disciplinary value, it would still need to be determined 
whether the same amount of time and energy devoted, say, to 
developing greater facility in the use of language as a means of 
expression, would not yield a larger return to the pupils. 

Eliminating, then, the argument that grammar should be 
retained in the elementary curriculum on account of its dis- 
ciplinary value, let us examine another argument commonly 
advanced for its retention; namely, that it lays a foundation 
for the study of other languages. As these other languages are 
almost entirely taught in the high school, this argument is in- 
validated by a consideration both of the function of the elemen- 
tary school and of the fact implied in the statement itself. 
When it is recalled that even in those places where conditions 
most favor a continuance in school, only about one-tenth of the 
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pupils enter a high school to begin the study of other languages, 
the injustice of requiring all grammar grade pupils to prepare 
for high school work is manifest. But even were it possible 
for a majority of the pupils to take the high school course, it 
would still be inadvisable to attempt to give them a thorough 
knowledge of English grammar as a foundation for the study ot 
other languages, because, in the first place, the English language 
being essentially a ‘“‘grammarless tongue,’’! is very unlike the 
highly inflected Latin and Greek and German and French. The 
English language is unique among the languages usually studied 
because of the fact that its syntax is determined almost entirely 
by the relative position of words rather than by inflections. 
Consequently, English grammar gives a poor preparation for the 
study of these other languages, except in respect to a few funda- 
mental principles. As it has been forcibly put by one writer, 
“English grammar is atrophied, and as unsuitable as a field 
wherein to learn the principles of grammar as the hoof of a 
horse would be as the model for the study of feet.’’2 Further- 
more, grammar as ordinarily taught in the elementary school 
is of very little value as a preparation for the study of other 
languages, owing to the fact that for reasons already stated, 
even with the considerable amount of time that has been devoted 
to it in the elementary grades, pupils carry into the high school 
a hazy, incomplete knowledge of the subject. ‘‘ Experience 
shows that taking the country as a whole, not many children 
enter the high school with what may be called a sufficient working 
knowledge of systematic grammar.’ It seems to be the 
common experience of those who have taken the high school 
course, that they have acquired their real understanding of 
English grammar by means of the study of other languages 
and the later more reflective study of English. It is doubtful 
whether, aside from the few grammatical forms that are of value 
from the utilitarian point of view, the slight comprehension of 
the subject that the immature pupils of the grades are able 
to get is of much service, even to those who go into the high 
school. We may therefore conclude that we are not justified 


1 Chapter on ‘‘A Grammarless Tongue” in R. G. White’s Words and 
their Uses ; Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, pp. 241-242. 

2 Mrs. Jacob’s Primary Education, p. 96. 

3 Carpenter, Baker and Scott, The Teaching of English, pp. 150-210. 
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in requiring all grammar grade pupils to study grammar because 
of its supposed value as a preparation for high school work. 
Instead, a careful study of the structure of the English language 
should be incorporated into the high school curriculum as an 
integral part of the course in English. ! 

Another reason generally urged for the study of grammar 
is the necessity of acquiring its terminology. It is pointed out, 
for instance, that all students and intelligent people generally 
should be able to distinguish the different parts of speech and 
be familiar with their different forms and corresponding uses. 
The advantage of a ready command of the terminology of gram- 
mar in the use of the dictionary alone would, it is claimed, 
justify its retention in the elementary school. 

It will be generally admitted that this need of certain gram- 
matical terms presents a legitimate demand upon the elementary 
school, which should be provided for. It should be recognized, 
however, that the indispensable part of the terminology of 
grammar is limited to a very few terms which are naturally 
acquired by constant use, after the function of each in the 
language is once clearly apprehended. Should the instruction 
in grammar aim to supply only this need, an occasional 
language lesson devoted to recognizing and naming the needed 
terms, as an outgrowth of a previous acquaintance with them 
on the functional side, and a continued use of these terms 
thereafter, would meet the demand. Accordingly, we are led 
to believe that, from this point of view also, the study of formal 
grammar as a separate subject in the elementary curriculum is 
unwarranted. 

There remain to be considered two arguments for the study 
of grammar that perhaps have had greater influence with teachers 
in their consideration of this question than any of those already 
advanced. 

First: As pointed out in the historical sketch of the teaching 
of grammar, the claim is made that a knowledge of grammar 
leads to the use of better English in oral and written expression. 

Second: It is also asserted that a knowledge of grammar is a 
considerable aid in the interpretation of language, especially 

1 Carpenter, Baker and Scott, The Teaching of English, p. 209; Chubb’s 


The Teaching of English, p. 224; Reports of the Committee of Ten and 
Fifteen. 
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in selections which contain involved passages or difficult con- 
structions. 

There has been a great variety of opinions expressed upon 
these two points. The early grammarians, taking their point of 
view from the study of Latin and Greek grammar, agreed in 
their definition previously quoted that grammar is the science 
of speaking and writing correctly. And as the Latin and Greek 
grammars laid great stress upon the relation of grammar to 
exegesis, a knowledge of Englsh grammar was also considered 
of great value in the explanation of obscure passages in literature. 
With greater pedagogical insight, there has been an evolution 
away from the notion that formal grammar contributes largely 
to the writing and interpretation of one’s own language. (The 
necessity of an acquaintance with the grammar of a foreign tongue 
that is being learned has never been seriously questioned.) 
Teachers and writers who have considered the matter the most 
thoughtfully have of late tended to limit the influence of a 
knowledge of grammar upon the writing of English to its cor- 
rective effect, the belief in the extent of this corrective effect 
varying from the conviction that correct syntax and absence of 
vulgarisms will follow only when the standard principles of 
grammatical structure have been mastered, to the equally positive 
contention that a knowledge of grammar is of value only in help- 
ing to decide between different forms of expression, or upon a 
new form of expression, whenever usage is not fixed.' The 
current practice of the schoolroom, however, would indicate 
that a majority of teachers still believe in the efficacy of gram- 
matical instruction in materially improving the language of 
pupils, as well as their power of interpretation. The author, 


therefore, deemed it worth while to make an experimental 


study of this aspect of the problem, with the hope of arriving 
at some conclusion which would be far more satisfactory than 
the opinions that have been advanced in regard to it. 

Accordingly, the following tests in formal grammar, com- 
position, and interpretation were given to first-year high-school 
pupils in three cities located in different parts of the country, 
during the latter part of December and the early part of January, 
the pupils taking the tests having entered the high school at the 
beginning of the school year. 

1 Sweet, New English Grammar, page 5. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING TESTS 


The object in giving these tests is to determine what relation 
a knowledge of grammar bears to the ability to use good English 
and to interpret language. 

First, give a test in composition, allowing the pupils to write 
for forty minutes on this subject (which should be written on 
the board without development): ‘‘How would you spend a 
thousand dollars, if that sum should be given you to spend 
during the Christmas holidays?’ Why would you spend the 
money as you propose rather than in any other way?”’ Pupils 
should write the name, address, name of school, etc., at the 
head of the composition, as asked for in the test in grammar. 

The tests in grammar and in power of interpretation should 
follow as soon after the test in composition as convenient. 
These two tests should be given on successive days, in the order 
given: 1.e., the test in interpretation following the test in grammar. 

Arrange the papers for each test in order of merit, the best 
on top. 


TEST IN GRAMMAR 


State these facts at the top of the first sheet of paper. 
Date of test? 

Your name? 

Your address? 

Name of your school? 

Your age (at last birthday)? 

Date of birthday? 

Grammar school last attended? 

How many years did you attend there? 

9. Have you ever studied the poem quoted below, Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard’’? If so, to what 
extent? 

(Answer as many of the following questions as you can in 
40 minutes. The questions are all based on the following stanzas 
from Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Church-yard.”’) 


Py 


1. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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2. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


3. Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


4. Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


1. Select and write out in full (a) a compound sentence; 
(b) a complex sentence. 

2. Diagram or analyze the last two lines in the first stanza. 

3. Select (a) two phrases and (b) two clauses. Tell what 
each modifies. 

4. Give the part of speech of the first word of each stanza, 
and tell why you so classify it. 

5. What is the case of each of the nouns in the last stanza? 
What determines the case in each instance? 

6. Give the voice, mode, tense, and number of the verbs 
in stanza 3; also tell whether they are transitive or intransitive 
and why. 

7. Name the adjectives in stanza 3, and tell what the use 
of each is in the sentence. 

8. Give the simple subject, the simple predicate, the com- 
plete subject and the complete predicate of the sentence in 
stanza 4. 

g. What part of speech is each of the following words? 
Give your reason for so classifying it. 

First stanza: o’er, homeward. 

Fourth stanza: those, many. 

1o. Select four verb-forms that are not used as simple 
predicates. As what part of speech is each used? 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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TEST IN INTERPRETATION 
Time 50 minutes 


1. Express in prose the thought of the stanzas given below. 
Use the language of the poem as far as possible, making, however, 
such changes as may be necessary to render the thought in clear, 
straightforward prose. Unusual words may be looked up in 
the dictionary. 

These stanzas are taken from Gray’s “‘Elegy Written in a 
Country Church-yard.”’ It will be recalled that the part of 
the poem preceding these stanzas contains a description of the 
church-yard and of the character of the ‘‘rude forefathers of the 
hamlet”’ buried there. In the stanzas given the poet continues 
to refer to these buried forefathers. 


Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


2. Give the thought of these four stanzas briefly in your 
own words. 


It was found necessary to discard the test papers from two 
cities because the teachers had failed to conform to the require- 
ments in reference to the amount of time that should be devoted 
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to the test. There were, however, complete sets of the tests from 
two hundred of the students in one of the Indianapolis high schools 
which were found to conform to all the requirements, and which 
were thus on a commensurate basis. While it would have been 
desirable to have used the papers from the other two cities to 
check any results due to local influences, these two hundred sets 
of papers from the Indianapolis high school, representing as they 
did the work of nearly all the elementary schools in the city in 

.which the subject of grammar is taught, and consequently a 
great variety of practice in the teaching of grammar, made it 
possible to arrive at quite satisfactory conclusions in reference 
to the problem in mind. 

The method of procedure in marking the papers and collating 
the results was as follows: Two expert markers of school papers 
graded the papers on the same scale, but independently. We 
will call the persons who did the marking A and B. It was 
found that the correlation between the marks of A and B was, 
in the grammar papers, 86 per cent.; in the interpretation papers, 
83 per cent.; and in the composition papers, 58 per cent. It 
is interesting to note that the marks were much more closely 
in agreement in the grammar and interpretation papers than 
in the composition. This is evidently due to the fact that the 
personal judgment of the quality of a piece of literary work 
will give, with different markers, much more variable results 
than the estimating of answers to definite questions such as are 
called for by the test in grammar. After the papers had been 
independently graded by A and B, correlations between the 
results obtained in these tests were calculated, first, from the 
marks of A; secondly from the marks of B; and finally from 
the combined marks of A and B. Table I gives the correlations 
obtained, together with the percentages of correlation after the 
results had been corrected according to the Spearman formule. ! 
The individual marks given by A and B and their combined 
marks, for each of the tests, may be found in the Appendix; 
also a sample table from which one of the correlations was 
obtained. 

These measurements of correlation are primarily significant 
because of their demonstration of the absence of relationship 


1 From Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measurements, pp. 128-129. 
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TABLE I 


| 
A’s marks.| B’s marks.| A’s & B's |Average of | Probable 
| marks | A’s & B’s| true cor- 
| combined (correlation.| relation. 


Grammar and Composi- 
Grammarand Interpreta- | 
Interpretation and Com- 
position . . . | -27 | .30 -32 .28 
| 
Taste II: 
Based on High School Marks 
} | 
Science| Algebra Drawing Latin 
.62 | .58 | .55 -15 .49 | .62 
.62 .56 .38 .10 -49 | .43 
245 ( 
-40 .62 .48 | .54 
212 | 212 
.20 .52 -68 | .54 
eee 243 | 243 | 211 
251.20 1.33 .20 .06 -30 | .O1 
243 | 243 | 211 | 242 
.65 | .49 | .62 .06 
109 | 109 84 | 109 109 
-49 58 | .48 . 68 -30 -33 
a ee 75 75 75 74 74 29 
.62 -43 -54 .38 
Latin..ccccccscess 58 58 25 58 58 33 
Average (without 
drawing) .. i -51r | .164 | .498| .512| .502 | 


Upper figure = coefficient of correlation. 

Lower figure = no. of cases. 
between a knowledge of technical grammar and the ability to use 
English and to interpret language. As might be expected from 
a careful consideration of the matter, the particular kinds of 
ability required for composition and interpretation show a 
slightly greater correlation than that existing between the abili- 
ties required for grammar and composition or for grammar and 
interpretation. As a matter of fact, however, the relationship 
between the results of these tests is not sufficiently great to lead 


1 Tables II-V were taken from Thorndike’s Educational Psychology, 
chap. iv. 
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us to believe that knowledge of, or proficiency in, one of them 
depends upon, or is materially influenced by, a similar attain- 
ment in either of the other abilities. These results thus tend 
to confirm the conclusion arrived at earlier in this discussion 
relative to the improbability of the study of grammar giving a 
general mental training. A comparison of the correlations ob- 
tained with the correlations in the tables II, III, and IV, will show 
that, in so far as the results are trustworthy, there is about the 
same relationship existing between grammar and composition 
and grammar and interpretation, as exists between any two 
totally different subjects, as grammar and geography. 


Taste III 
Based on High School Marks from Regents’ Examinations. 
Latin. English. | Mathematics. Science. | History. (German. 
Latin 
English .50 | 
Mathematics -31 
Science... .26 .07 
History . -44 -41 .26 .61 
German . . .48 .30 .48 -57 -42 
Drawing . .40 .20 .02 -30 .16 
TABLE IV 
Based on Grammar School Marks—1525 pupils 
Boys. Girls Average. 

English and Mathematics. -43 -395 

Geography . -49 .38 -435 

Drawing. . .14 155 
Mathematics and Geography -42 .30 | .36 

Drawing . .16 .12 .14 

Geography and Drawing. -14 | 125 


It may also be interesting to compare the correlations ob 
tained from these tests in the three usual forms of the study of 
English, with correlations among the abilities involved in differ- 
ent processes in arithmetic. The comparison will emphasize 
the fact already referred to that instead of a certain group of 
mental processes being involved in the study of arithmetic and 
a certain other group in the study of English, as has been sup- 
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posed, each particular phase of the study of English, like each 
of the innumerable kinds of arithmetic problems, calls into play 
its own particular mental processes. 


TABLE V 


Based on High School Marks 


1. Addition with Multiplication....................... -75 

4. Addition and Multiplication combined with Fractions 
.46 

5. Addition and Multiplication combined with probiems 

6. Fractions 1 and 2 combined with problems A and B 

7. Addition and Multiplication combined with Fractions 
1 and 2 and problems A and B, all four combined... .54 
Fractions 1 with Rational Computation............. .58 
10. Fractions 2 with Rational Computation ............. 


Fractions 1 =easy examples; Fractions 2 =more difficult ex- 
amples. 


In making the selection for the test in interpretation, an 
unexpected difficulty arose. It was thought that the test 
should be of such a character that the success in interpretation 
would depend upon a rearrangement of inverted or otherwise 
involved sentences into a simple, natural order; for, otherwise, 
the interpretation would have depended upon the power of 
imagery and the adequacy of the pupil’s vocabulary, rather than 
upon the ability to use one’s knowledge of grammatical analysis 
in getting the meaning. Great difficulty was experienced in 
finding such selections that were adapted in thought to pupils 
of the age of those to be tested. A moment’s reflection showed 
that few prose selections would fulfil these requirements and 
it was only after a considerably prolonged search that the poetical 
selection used was discovered. This experience in itself indicates 
that the use of grammatical analysis and synthesis in the in- 
terpretation of thought is, perhaps, much overestimated. 

A considerable number of the pupils were entirely led astray 
in their interpretation of the selection given because of their 
failure to make the proper transposition of the clause “their 
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lot forbade”’ (first line, fourth stanza). Many of these pupils 
stood well in the test in grammar. Those that failed on this 
point seemed to lack, not so much a knowledge of grammar, 
as the ability to grasp the thought as a whole. Evidently they 
read words rather than thoughts. These cases indicate a need 
of more practice in thoughtful reading rather than instruction 
in grammar. 

Another error that was frequently made also throws light 
upon our problem. The verb “might have swayed” in the 
third line of the first stanza of the interpretation test was taken 
by a number of the pupils in the sense of ‘‘may have swayed,” 
leading to the interpretation of the probability that the event 
did once occur, rather than it “‘might have’’ occurred; hence the 
statement naturally followed, “‘ perhaps some ruler once power- 
ful, or some great musician, is buried here.’’ It is evident that 
this error was not the result of ignorance of grammar but of an 
inadequate conception of the significance of that particular 
form of expression, again a fault that must be overcome by 
greater experience in using the language to gain and to express 
thought. These two errors are given as typical of many others 
made that were evidently little influenced by the writer’s knowl- 
edge orignorance of grammar. A few of the pupils had evidently 
been trained to use the method of grammatical analysis to aid 
in interpretation. Most of them, however, apparently depended 
upon the direct interpretation of the thought, regardless of rules 
of grammar. This failure to make use of grammatical analysis 
might be largely overcome if the attention to analysis which 
its importance as a tool in interpretation justifies, should be 
made possible by the elimination of the more unprofitable topics 
in grammar. 

While the results of the research need to be verified by other 
similar tests given under varying conditions, and by tests made 
to show the effect of a thorough grounding in grammar upon 
the ability of pupils to use better English and to interpret lan- 
guage, as compared with the effect of no instruction at all in 
formal grammar, still our results warrant the conclusion that 
the teaching of grammar is of little avail in strengthening one’s 
power to use language. The drift of opinion of students of 
education has been in this direction during the last decade or 
two, especially in so far as the effect of a knowledge of grammar 


| 
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upon the speaking and writing of English is concerned; but 
unfortunately, as is so frequently the case, the practice of the 
schoolroom in the teaching of English has continued to be too 
largely guided by its traditional misconceptions of the value of 
grammar. 

Our examination of the principal arguments in favor of the 
teaching of grammar in the elementary school has led to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the subject as generally taught is not 
of sufficient value to deserve the place it commonly occupies in 
the elementary curriculum. If this conclusion is accepted, we 
immediately face the exigency of a rearrangement and a 
readjustment of the course of study in English which 
will rectify our present mistaken attitude. Apparently, 
but two satisfactory courses are open to us. First: Retain 
formal grammar as a separate study, but change the character 
of the instruction in it so that its study may be more fruitful. 
Second: Postpone the study of formal grammar as a distinct sub- 
ject till sometime in the high school course, giving attention in 
the elementary school to only such grammatical forms as natu- 
rally evolve in the training in the use of language and will be 
of real value as an essential part of the pupil’s usable mental 
equipment. 

The first plan is a possibility which may be realized some- 
time in the future as a result of the combined study of philolo- 
gists, logicians, psychologists, and educationists. Unfortunately, 
however, grammar has been so long in a relatively static 
condition that it would require the impetus of ‘a most extra- 
ordinary reform movement to break through its conservatism 
so as to effect the changes in its content and traditions that are 
needed to bring it into greater harmony with the true spirit of 
the English language as a vigorous, expanding, and universally 
adaptable instrument of thought and communication. This 
‘‘new grammar’’ would not only introduce changes in content 
in the direction of sounder logic and greater simplification of 
description and terminology, but it would also, perhaps, find a 
method of approach that will be more logical to the pupil begin- 
ning to study grammar and thus appeal more strongly to his 
interests and needs. The study of principles of language struc- 
ture purely from the point of view of function in the inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, followed in the high school by a 
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study of types in the historical development of the language is 
a pronounced tendency now evident in educational practice. 
It may prove to be the leven that will eventually produce a 
“Rational Grammar”’ which may profitably be studied system- 
atically in the elementary grades. ! 

But it must be confessed that the prospect of securing such a 
grammar for elementary schools is altogether too remote to be 
seriously considered at present. Our alternative, therefore, is 
to eliminate from the elementary curriculum all but the indis- 
pensable portions of our present course of study in grammar 
and have these taught, not as a separate subject, but inciden- 
tally, as the functional study of language prepares the way and 
points to the need for them. In the last year of the grammar 
school course, there should be a final summing up of this lan- 
guage experience, into a systematic, related framework of general- 
izations which may be permanently retained in convenient form 
for ready application, and as a foundation for future linguistic 
study. A great deal, however, that is at present thrust upon 
the pupil near the close of the grammar school course, under 
the pretence of giving him a summary of his language work, 
would be excluded by this utilitarian point of view. 

It is not within the limits of this paper to treat in detail of 
the course of study in grammar that shall conform to the 
conclusions to which our consideration of the subject has 
led. By way of suggestion, however, such grammatical forms 
and classifications as might be selected for mastery in the 
grammar grades, in accordance with these conclusions, are 
appended. 

1. Classification of sentences: 

(a) As to form: simple, compound, complex. 
(b) As to use: declarative, interrogative, imperative, 
exclamatory. 

2. Phrases and clauses. 

The parts of speech, with only such classifications of 
them as are actually of use; e.g., proper noun for 
the use of capitals. 

4. Inflections: 

(a) Singular and plural forms of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs. 


1 G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence, vol. ii., p. 457. 
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(b) Declension of pronoun. (Case and person devel- 
oped in connection with personal pronouns.) 

(c) Possessive forms of nouns. 

(d) Comparison of adjectives and adverbs. 

(e) Principal forms of verbs, with little regard to con- 
jugation, mode, voice, tense, etc. 

5. The more useful rules of syntax; e. g., ‘‘A pronoun used 
to complete the sense of an intransitive verb is in the 
nominative case.”’ 

The basis of the selection of this material is obviously its 
relation to the probable needs of the pupils. It includes all 
of grammar that is referred to when it is stated that ‘‘Gram- 
mar is useful as a tool of thought.’’! It excludes all that has 
been retained solely because of its supposed disciplinary value, 
or for the purpose of information. The small amount of ma- 
terial remaining, constituting as it does an essential part of the 
traihing of English, will be taught in connection with the lan- 
guage work and, under fairly skilful teaching, so persistently 
applied as to become an effective tool in the work in composition 
and interpretation. It will thus no longer remain an illogically 
distinct subject to be hastily swallowed as a dimly apprehended 
and distasteful abstraction, but it will be assimilated as a vital 
part of the child’s language experience, thus insuring both a 
better understanding of the really fundamental grammatical 
principles, and greater skill and enjoyment in the use of the 
language as a means of expression. This will be brought about 
through the better mastery of these grammatical principles and 
because of the substitution of the more fruitful English work 
for the discarded instruction in grammar. 

The conclusions from this study of the place that grammar 
should occupy in the elementary curriculum is quite in accord 
with the following admirable statement of Prof. Whitney’s in 
the preface to his Essentials of English Grammar: ‘ That 
the leading object of the study of English grammar is to teach 
the correct use of English, is, in my view, an error, and one which 
is gradually becoming removed, giving way to the sounder 
opinion that grammar is a reflective study of language, for a 
variety of purposes, of which correctness is only one, and a 


1P, xviii, Preface to Kittredge and Arnold’s, The Mother Tongue, 
Bk. II. 
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secondary or subordinate one,—by no means unimportant, but 
best attained indirectly. It should be a pervading element in 
the whole school and home training of the young, to make them 
use their own tongue with accuracy and force; and, along with 
any special drilling directed to this end, some of the rudimentary 
distinctions and rules of grammar are conveniently taught; but 
that is not the study of grammar and it will not bear the intrusion 
of such formal grammar without being spoiled for its own ends. 
It is constant use and practice, under neverfailing watch and 
correction, that makes good writers and speakers; the apprecia- 
tion of direct authority is the most efficient corrective. Gram- 
mar has its part to contribute, but rather in the higher than in 
the lower stages of the work. One must be a somewhat reflective 
user of language to amend even here and there a point by gram- 
matical reasons; and no one ever changed from a bad speaker 
to a good one by applying the rules of grammar to what he said. 
To teach English grammar to an English speaker is, as it seems 
to me, to take advantage of the fact that the pupil knows the 
facts of the language, in order to turn his attention to the under- 
lying principles and relations, to the philosophy of language as 
illustrated in his own use of it, in a more effective manner than 
is otherwise possible.”’! 


OUTLINE AND SUMMARY 


I. The need of a critical examination of the curriculum 
with the view to— 

(a) elimination of relatively valueless subject-matter; 

(b) making necessary changes in material retained; 

(c) incorporating new subject-matter as demanded 
by the needs of the pupils. 

II. Plan for investigating the claim of grammar to a place 
in the elementary curriculum. 

(a) Historical approach. 

(b) Principal arguments in favor of teaching grammar, 
gleaned from pedagogical literature and opinions 
of teachers. 

(c) Each of these arguments examined in detail. 

(d) Conclusion drawn. 


1 See also Report of the Committee of Ten on English. 
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III. Brief survey of the history of the teaching of grammar. 

(a) How grammar originated. 

(b) Derivation of English grammar from Latin and 

Greek grammar. 

(c) Modern development of logical grammar. 

IV. The usual arguments in favor of the teaching of gram- 
mar critically examined with reference to the element- 
ary curriculum. 

(a) Grammar disciplines the mind; 

(b) prepares for the study of the other languages; 

(c) gives an indispensable terminology; 

(d) enables one to use better English; 

(e) aids in the interpretation of literature. 

V. Some general conclusions drawn and applied to the selec- 
tion and treatment of material for the course of study in 
grammar in elementary schools. 

(a) A critical examination of the arguments usually 
advanced in favor of the study of grammar leads 
to their rejection, in the main, when applied to the 
present teaching of formal grammar as a separate 
subject in elementary schools. 

(b) It is therefore recommended that grammar should 
not be taught as a separate subject in the elemen- 
tary grades, at least below the eighth year. And 
that only such grammatical facts and principles 
be taught in these grades as have a direct bearing 
upon the use of language for expressing and inter- 
preting thought. Such grammatical instruction 
should be incidental to the practical study of 
language, and should evolve from it. During 
the last year of the elementary course, pupils 
should systematically review and organize the 
knowledge of grammar thus incidentally ob- 
tained so that it may be permanently retained 
in convenient form for use, and as a foundation for 
any future linguistic study. 


STATEMENT OF ORIGINALITY 


The method followed in the investigation of the subject dis- 
cussed_in this thesis is original and the conclusions from the study 
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have been made independently. The most—and perhaps the 
only—valuable contribution to former discussions of the subject 
that the thesis contains is to be found in the statement of 
the results of the experimental work (pp. 14-21) which was 
done under the direction, and with the assistance, of Professor 
Thorndike. 
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APPENDIX 


The following table gives the individual marks of pupils 
given by markers A and B and the marks obtained by combin- 
ing them. 

Each answer in the grammar test was marked on a scale of 
ten. The sum of these marks gave the ‘‘quantity mark’”’ for 
the paper. The mode or the average was taken as the “ quality 
mark.’’ The total mark for the paper was obtained by the 
following formula: (Quality mark x 5) + Quantity Mark. 

The composition and interpretation papers were marked 
on the scale of twenty, an average paper receiving the mark of 
ten. 


Grammar. } Composition. Interpretation. 
A's B’s Comb. | A’s B's Comb. A's B’s Comb. 
mark. mark. mark. | mark. mark mark. | mark. mark. mark. 
| | 

I 75 7° 145 12 12 24 8 10 18 
2 57 61 118 13 13 26 7 5 12 
3 81 88 169 |} 15 14 29 7 10 17 
4 7° 64 134 | 10 10 20 I ° I 
5 79 75 154 12 t9 3! 7 7 14 
6 92 IOI 193 | 12 14 26 14 17 31 
7 69 85 154 | 16 18 34 3 2 5 
8 79 79 15 17 32 12 17 29 
9 77 83 160 | 479 19 36 12 17 29 
Io 84 84 168 | ae) 10 20 10 II 21 
II 75 81 156 | 12 15 27 5 7 12 
12 55 62 117 | 12 12 24 7 16 23 
13 62 67 129 | 7 14 21 I 2 3 
14 83 87 170 8 14 22 8 6 14 
15 68 77 145 | 15 14 29 12 18 30 
16 41 40 81 | 22 10 21 ° I I 
17 It 19 30 10 12 22 I ° I 

18 87 62 149 | 8 10 18 3 ° 
19 63 62 125 | 12 18 30 10 8 3 
20 51 53 104 9 8 17 3 I 4 
21 81 61 142 10 II 21 2 I 3 
22 71 7° 141 12 13 25 3 5 8 
23 70 69 139 10 9 19 5 8 13 
24 72 74 146 8 ag 4 9 "3 

25 82 75 157 10 12 22 4 4 
26 74 9 10 «19 5 2 7 
27 79 79 «158 8 13 3 I 4 
28 45 38 83 12 14 26 5 I 6 
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Grammar Composition. | Interpretation. 
—- A’s B’s Comb. A’s B’s Comb. A’s B’s Comb. 
mark mark mark. mara. mark. mark. | mark. mark. mark, 
29 78 78 156 17 17 34 12 18 30 
30 74 79-153 9 8 17 5 ° 5 
31 46 48 94 9 12 21 I ° I 
32 79 79 158 14 14 28 2 3 5 
33 57 52 109 15 13 «28 17 16 33 
34 98 106 204 15 15 30 15 15 30 
35 54 61 125 12 15 27 2 I 3 
36 87 96 183 8 10 18 3 I 4 
37 64 69 133 7 13 20 10 7 17 
38 69 72 =: 139 9 Ir 20 5 2 7 
39 72 73 145 8 8 16 2 2 4 
40 52 50 102 10 10 20 4 2 6 
41 64 49 113 10 14 24 | 1 I 2 
42 61 53 114 9 8 + a 7 13 20 
43 74 86 160 9 9 18 | 10 Io =20 
44 83 71 154 12 14 26 | 9g 13 22 
45 28 28 56 8 12 20 | 3 I 4 
46 70 63 133 9 10 19 ° I I 
47 72 71 143 10 14 24 3 I 4 
48 57 53 110 9 II 20 2 I 3 
49 7° 70 140 12 14 26 7 7 14 
50 71 74 145 9 16 25 | 3 4 7 
51 81 72 153 15 14 29 8 12 20 
52 51 102 14 19 33 7 19 26 
53 57 38 95 12 12 24 10 18 28 
54 29 35 64 10 16 26 2 5 7 
55 93 95 188 8 II 19 ° I I 
56 64 69 133 15 16 31 8 6 14 
57 81 81 162 10 II 21 I ° I 
58 71 8r 152 8 9 17 3 2 5 
59 79 80 159 10 10 20 I I 2 
60 63 55 118 10 16 26 I I 2 
61 64 7% 7 5 12 8 9 17 
62 66 67 133 10 II 21 2 2 4 
62 112 112 224 12 15 27 5 7 12 
64 72 85-157 12 18 30 15 20-35 
65 So 80 160 13 15 28 10 16 26 
66 56 47 103 10 13 23 ° ° ° 
67 55 62 Ii7 9 15 24 2 ° 2 
68 71 65 736 II 12 23 15 16 31 
69 55 48 = 103 10 14 24 3 9 12 
70 63 63 126 8 6 14 . I ° I 
71 111 110 221 7 II 18 4 I 5 
72 95 88 183 12 18 30 Io 16 26 
73 38 45 83 8 4 12 rf 2 3 
74 73 73 146 9 II 20 2 I 3 
75 7° 73-43 To 7 9 15 
76 81 78 159 8 II 19 3 3 6 
77 53 47 100 6 6 12 8 5 13 
78 85 78 163 be) 13 23 ° ° ° 
79 go 98 188 10 14 24 8 9 17 
30 97 92 189 9 8 17 6 15 21 
8x 89 88 177 13 20 33 8 17 25 
82 58 66 124 8 12 20 8 9 17 
83 51 49 100 8 13 21 6 7 13 
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No. of Grammar. Composition. Interpretation. 
pupil. A’s B’s Comb. A’s B’s Comb. A's B’s Comb. 
mark. mark. mark. mark. mark. mark. | mark. mark. mark. 
84 82 Sr 163 12 14 26 10 14 24 
85 66 64 130 8 8 16 4 6 10 
86 93 g2 185 10 17 27 16 16 32 
87 93 gt 184 12 14 26 5 10 15 
88 &8 88 176 10 16 26 4 7 II 
89 59 52 III 7 10 17 2 3 5 
go 65 7° 135 14 18 32 8 16 24 
gl 81 76 157 10 14 24 7 4 It 
g2 72 72 144 to Io 20 12 15 27 
93 80 80 160 15 17 32 g 14 22 
04 gt 83 174 8 9 17 2 4 6 
95 89 82 171 10 b te) 20 10 16 26 
96 87 82 169 5 14 29 7 7 14 
97 7° 73 143 7 3 to 5 5 to 
98 26 31 57 9 13 22 to S 15 
99 39 45 84 Io 12 22 I I 2 
| 100 67 46 113 9 7 16 2 3 5 
Ior 58 714 132 8 Io 18 5 3 8 
102 76 7o 146 Io 16 26 5 2 7 
103 56 57-113 10 7 #17 4 ° 4 
104 7o 55 125 8 Io 18 4 3 7 
| 105 52 46 98 12 10 22 3 I 4 
106 73 72 143 Io 13 23 5 4 9 
107 77 7° 147 8 4 12 Io 3 13 
108 118 115 233 12 16 28 7 14 21 
109 61 62 123 10 Ic 20 Io 16 26 
56 49 105 8 10 18 2 I 3 
III 70 63 133 10 14 24 3 5 8 
112 83 85 168 Io 13 23 2 9 5 
113 108 IoI 209 12 12 24 6 9 15 
114 85 85 170 10 10 20 5 9 14 
115 50 57 107 9 9 18 ° I I 
116 79 80 159 bee) 14 24 9 10 19 
117 59 sy 6. 886 8 12 20 2 2 4 
118 38 34 72 9 Io 19 2 ° 2 
119 100 99 199 to II 21 Io 12 22 
120 87 77 164 10 14 24 3 I 4 
121 81 81 162 10 13 23 7 6 13 
122 78 75 153 Io 10 20 12 12 24 
123 56 49 105 10 12 22 6 9 15 
124 64 57 121 io b Te) 20 3 I 4 
125 56 42 98 8 6 14 5 2 7 
126 42 28 7° 9 Io 1g ° ° ° 
127 89 89 178 9 12 21 2 ° 2 
128 57 45 102 Ir Io 21 2 8 10 
129 Rs 74 159 10 II 21 2 2 4 
130 15 81 156 to 13 23 6 14 20 
131 35 35 7° hed 5 T5 3 2 5 
132 65 67 132 Io 14 24 10 17 27 
133 39 48 87 12 II 23 2 ° 2 
134 83 77 160 8 4 12 10 3 13 
135 96 99 195 Ir 14 8625 4 I 5 
136 71 63 134 b de) II 21 I ° I 
137 67 65 132 8 7 15 5 13 18 
138 89 89 s«ar78 13 14 27 8 15 23 
139 55 54 109 12 5 27 to 17 27 
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No. of Grammar. Composition. Interpretation. 
pupil A’s B’s Comb. | A's B’s Comb. A’s B’s Comb. 

mark. mark. mark. | mark. mark. mark. | mark. mark. mark. 
140 56 35 9! 7 5 12 4 8 12 
141 68 66 134 9 8 17 6 II 17 
142 39 39 78 9 12 2I To 8 18 
143 89 88 177 13 15 28 8 16 24 
144 gt go 181 10 15 25 15 17 32 
145 88 88 176 10 15 25 15 18 33 
146 838 77 165 14 + fe) 24 2 I 3 
147 79 79 9 15 24 I I 2 
148 76 7O 146 8 Io 18 4 7 II 
149 92 go 182 18 13 31 6 7 13 
150 97 97 194 15 15 30 12 14 26 
151 68 70 138 8 5 13 7 14 21 
152 48 64 112 14 10 24 2 5 7 
153 71 73 «144 10 5 15 5 8 13 
154 47 51 98 Io 12 22 5 4 9 
155 28 36 64 12 13 25 4 7 II 
156 69 64 133 Io 12 22 4 4 8 
157 go 87 177 7 17 de) 15 25 
158 87 86 173 Io 16 26 5 II 16 
159 97 85 182 fe) 16 26 I ° I 
160 45 47 92 16 14 30 10 17 27 
161 51 55 106 8 6 14 7 13 20 
162 23 22 45 10 8 18 I ° I 
163 64 53 117 ey 16 27 3 I 4 
164 46 49 95 14 16 30 3 6 9 
165 68 68 136 10 12 22 6 4 ie) 
166 79 78 157 9 Io 19 5 7 12 
167 63 62 125 12 14 26 15 14 29 
168 82 82 164 10 10 20 3 3 6 
169 51 49 100 10 6 16 3 ° 3 
170 48 43 gt 8 4 12 ° ° ° 
171 89 81 170 9 Io 19 be) 17 27 
172 88 97 185 10 14 24 12 16 28 
173 63 55 118 be) 12 22 5 3 8 
174 89 87 176 15 16 31 5 6 II 
175 77 75 1§2 Io 9 19 2 2 4 
176 82 7O 152 8 6 14 2 4 6 
177 80 78 158 12 18 30 7 13 20 
178 49 40 89 Io 14 24 3 6 9 
179 88 74 162 7 3 10 i fo) 16 26 
180 34 48 82 12 13 25 8 14 22 
181 82 75 157 Io 13 23 2 8 b fe) 
182 80 72 152 7 4 II 7 8 15 
183 50 50 100 To b fe) 20 I ° I 
184 74 73 «147 9 8 17 7 9 «616 
185 103 103 206 10 12 22 10 13 23 
186 87 87 174 10 15 25 be) 16 26 
187 88 73 161 8 9 17 5 2 7 
188 82 81 163 9 12 21 12 fe) 22 
189 83 77 160 Io 14 24 2 3 5 
190 71 7° 14! 12 16 28 2 I 3 
Ig! 57 64 121 b te) 13 23 8 6 14 
192 77 77 154 12 18 30 b te) 20 30 
193 89 85 174 II 17 28 15 19 34 
194 60 60 120 8 5 13 4 I 5 
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Grammar. Composition. Interpretation. 
B's Comb. A's B’s Comb) A's B's Comb. 
mark. mart. mark. mark. mark. mark.| __mark. mark. mark. 
195 | 45 63 108 9 14 23 5 12 17 
196 &1 79 160 Io 15 25 I 3 4 
197 38 47 85 10 5 15 10 7 17 
198 65 53 118 12 13 25 8 17 25 
199 81 71 152 10 17 27 I 2 3 
200 58 38 96 9 8 17 I ° I P 
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Table showing the correlation between the combined marks 
in grammar and in composition.' Marks in grammar are in 
horizontal lines; marks in composition in vertical lines. The 


table is given to indicate the method of obtaining the marks of 
correlation. * 


2— 6— 8— To- 
I 3 5 7 9 If 13 15 17 Ig 2% 23 25 27 29 31 33 35 37 tal. 


EE  shagnvealeds 3 10 g 18 21 33 24 29 22 11 13 4 2 I 200 


1 See page 17 
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HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
By MARION S. COAN, A.B. 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH, NORMAL COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


If we but consider briefly the origin and foundation of English 
grammar as it has so long been taught, we may see at once suf- 
ficient reason for its failure to excite interest in the mind of the 
ordinary pupil. Going back in the history of education to the time 
of the great revival of learning we find English held in contempt 
as the language of the vulgar, while in the schools it found no rec- 
ognition at all. There the subjects for study were the classical 
languages, and the chief literary productions were in the Latin, 
as a language universally known to scholars, and fixed in its 
classical purity. Grammar was a prominent part of the curric- 
ulum, but it was the grammar of Latin, with its beautiful system 
of inflections and elegance of diction. However, the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon spirit was asserting itself more and more as the 
predominating force in the life of England, and gradually found 
expression in a constantly accumulating body of literature. 
This in time won recognition as the embodiment of a great 
language. Then the necessity for a grammar of this language 
was realized, that it might be analyzed and its various parts 
classified under appropriate categories, with a series of rules 
to give permanence to its form and to establish a fixed standard 
for reference. Not realizing the essential difference between 
the Italic and Teutonic families of languages, and in particular 
between a dead and a living tongue, classical scholars with great 
care constructed an English grammar on their Latin model. 
Even though in its earlier stages English had borne some resem- 
blance to Latin in that it was highly inflectional, when the first 
English grammar was written the language in its rapid growth 
had become practically inflectionless, and thus had little in 
common with its classical predecessor. In consequence we 
have had a system of English grammar established upon a false 
basis and modelled upon a prototype to which it could not logi- 
cally conform. From the bondage thus inflicted upon it, it has 
been almost impossible to free it, and the unfortunate mistake 
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has had a result much to be deplored. As Mr. Richard Grant 
White says, ‘‘We have measured our English corn in Latin 
bushels,’ and we have thereby constantly cheated ourselves. 
This artificial method of treating the structure and use of our 
language could not appeal tothe mind of youth, and to the great 
majority of pupils grammar has meant nothing but drudgery, 
with many a rule but without a reason. 

The English grammar which was finally produced in the 
manner described has been established upon dogmatic state- 
ments and rules without a rational basis. It has consisted of 
categories and inflectional systems finely worked out according 
to classical models, but they have been to the language but 
literal translations of the corresponding classical systems, and 
have had little regard for the nature of the language itself. For 
English differs widely from Latin in that the sentence is the unit, 
and the relations of its parts constitutes the grammatical con- 
struction, an isolated word showing nothing as to its function. 
In Latin, on the other hand, form is essential, and position 
in the sentence plays a small part in determining relation. This 
fundamental difference alone shows the fallacy of an English 
grammar based upon classical precedent. Instances might be 
multiplied to show the disadvantages which our grammar has 
undergone, with the result that it has been a stumbling-block in 
the path of learning for many a bewildered school boy and girl. 

Aside from the fact that grammar has had an entirely wrong 
basis, though also as a result of it, the grammar of English as it 
has been treated has had no human interest. Mere statements 
of facts without reason, dealing with our language as a fixed 
and consequently lifeless thing, are not likely to arouse interest 
in minds too immature to appreciate the logical structure. 
The fact that ours is a living tongue argues at once for an intelli- 
gent scientific study of it, which shall seek to discover principles 
and laws underlying its growth. As Professor O. F. Emerson 
has said, grammar should be the “description of an unstable and 
changing medium of expression,’’ and language is ‘“‘a human 


institution, subject to human infirmity and human caprice.” 
To quote further, ‘‘changes in language proceed along certain 
lines and under certain influences, a full understanding of which 
could not fail to make the study of grammatical relations more 
interesting and effective.” 
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In consideration of all these drawbacks to a rational grammar, 
it is well to discuss what is the best remedy for the state of 
affairs, and what may be substituted in place of that which we 
would in part discard. Mr. Emerson has well described in a 
sentence what the whole system of English grammar should 
comprise, when he said, “English grammar should be taught 
with reference to the nature of the language and the principles 
of its development.’’ Here we have a text upon .which the 
grammar of the schools may be based. When taught according 
to the nature of the language we have the descriptive grammar 
of the elementary schools, that which begins as language 
lessons in the lower grades, and finally in the highest 
grammar grades is differentiated into the true technical grammar 
of the text-book; but not the technical grammar of the old-time 
Latin school. With reference to the nature of the language it 
is descriptive, stating ‘“‘not what ought to be, but what is,’’ and 
in harmony with the later work, which may show how it has 
come to be. What that elementary grammar should be, other- 
wise than as stated, is not to be considered here. Suffice it to say 
that it should be‘established on logical principles, and calculated 
to arouse interest in the constructive side of language and 
literature. 

The second part of Mr. Emerson’s statement brings us di- 
rectly to the point of this discussion—that English grammar 
should be taught according to the development of the language, 
and further, that that aspect of the subject should have a place 
in the high school curriculum. There are two particular reasons 
for such a course. First, for a proper understanding of our 
language as it now is, a historical view of the stages through 
which it has passed, and the laws of change which have under- 
lain its development is essential. The apparent inconsistencies 
which are constantly found in our modern speech have given 
rise to the opinion on the part of many that English is a gram- 
marless tongue, subject to no laws, and with no criterion for 
reference. A historical study of English grammar will reconcile 
those inconsistencies, showing that there is a science of English, 
and that that science, as English grammar, is of great value in 
the study of the language. Second, the constantly increasing 
attention which English literature is receiving in the high school 
demands a fuller knowledge of the nature of the language as it 
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is and as it has been at representative periods. This can be 
acquired in no way but by a study of English grammar, treated 
from a historical standpoint. 

The evolutionary point of view is essential in the treatment 
of processes of development, and no less in our subject than in 
any of the other sciences. It is a truism to reassert that constant 
change and progression are the order of the universe, and that 
all living things are looked at as in process of development. 
Yet the old order of things grammatical has been so firmly 
fixed that it has seemed like destroying one of the bulwarks 
of our faith to do away with what has so long been accepted. 
In our high school courses in geology we do not study 
surface rocks merely, for then the science would consist of a 
catalogue list of specimens, a mere statement of obvious facts. 
Geology necessitates an insight into the formation of the earth 
and the reasons for its existing phenomena. In the same way 
language and its embodiment in literature should be studied 
with a view to understanding the forces which have been brought 
to bear upon it, and the fundamental laws governing its develop- 
ment. And just as the natural sciences with their evolutionary 
point of view have their place in the curriculum of the modern 
high school, so should the historical grammar of our language 
take its place side by side with the literature which is based 
upon it, and which will come to have a new and broader 
meaning from the investigation which cannot fail to add to its 
appreciation. 

It may perhaps seem that in adding the course suggested to 
the list of high school studies we should be only adding to an 
already overburdened curriculum; but its vital relation to the 
English work ought to be ample proof of its feasibility. It 
should not be an elaborate philological treatise but may be so 
planned as to occupy a minimum of time and yet give the true 
historical view of one of the most important subjects for a student 
of English literature. 

In considering the addition of historical English grammar 
to the high school curriculum a statement of what the course 
should comprise is necessary, in order that the argument may 
be supported by an exposition of what it is endeavoring to up- 
hold. It should be borne in mind that this course is for secondary 
schools, and that consequently, while scientifically accurate, it 
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should not treat of technicalities in great detail. That treatment 
of the subject is the province of philologists in higher institutions. 
With the restrictions mentioned, the broad divisions of a gram- 
mar such as is proposed would be: 

1. An introductory account of the various families of 
languages. This would locate English definitely in relation to 
the other tongues, and also fix it in the mind of the pupil as one 
of a group with certain characteristics. This introduction 
would necessarily be short and general. 

2. A clear idea of the outlines of the history of the country 
is essential in order to understand further how the people of 
Great Britain have come to speak a Teutonic language, and 
what political causes have influenced that language. The wars 
which have been waged for the possession of the British Isles 
come to have a new significance, when they are looked upon as 
factors in establishing or influencing a national speech, and it 
is from this standpoint that the history of England must be con- 
sidered. Each invasion or conquest must be briefly summar- 
ized to show in how much it was influential in modifying the 
speech of the people. In addition an account of the various 
other forces brought to bear upon English in the way of intro- 
ducing new words into the vocabulary will complete the general 
view of the language. This preparation will form a suitable 
background for the study of the grammar proper, which will 
follow in more detail. 

3. Following the general introduction on the history of 
English, we come to that part which deals with its phenomena. 
Inasmuch as written language is a graphic representation of the 
various combinations of fundamental sounds which compose 
speech, and, moreover, is primarily the servant of that speech, 
a treatise on the phenomena of language should first of all take 
into consideration the sounds which compose it. The signifi- 
cance of sound changes is of primary importance in the develop- 
ment of a language, and when these changes are seen to follow 
definite laws, the conception of the whole subject takes on a new 
aspect. The extent to which this treatment of sounds may 
be introduced into a high school course is a matter for fine dis- 
crimination. Too technical an exposition will be sure to rob it 
of its interest, and result in failure of appreciation. But if 
treated with selective care and enough of the scientific spirit 
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to appeal to the reason, it may be made one of the most profitable 
and interesting parts of the work. While Grimm’s law is the 
great authority in the subject of sound change, we should hardly 
feel justified in introducing the pupil to that which has its greatest 
interest for mature philologists. The fact that a certain consonant 
sound is evolved from an allied sound in the Sanskrit would 
make no impression on a mind to which Sanskrit is but the 
least alive of all the dead languages; but when it is seen that 
sounds formed by the same organs of speech are interchanged 
through imperfect reproduction, just as children fail at first to 
catch the finer variations, the subject has a human interest 
and will be looked upon in a new light. In general then, the 
chapter on phonology must have a scientific basis, but its treat- 
ment should be adapted to the interests of its students. While 
it must be technical enough to avoid vagueness it should at the 
same time be concise and calculated to appeal to the reason of 
the’ pupil. 

4. Inflections. In this division the purpose should be to 
show that from a highly inflected language in its early periods, 
English has come to be practically inflectionless. The histori- 
cal treatment therefore is particularly essential here. While 
it will be necessary to show selected paradigms of the various 
inflected parts of speech, they will serve as examples rather than 
as variations of form which must be committed to memory. 
The chief aim will be to show how present forms have evolved 
from their originals. This will take into consideration the 
question of dialects and the influence which the speech of the 
North and the South exercised upon the Midland dialect, which 
became the language of literature. It will also necessitate an 
explanation of the causes which produce change, as well as those 
which tend to immutability, contrasting spoken language and 
the printed representation of it as it is expressed in literature. 
The plurals of nouns furnish an interesting example. This 
chapter would show how of the various endings in the Anglo- 
Saxon period that in as, changed to es, partly displaced the 
others, though the consonant declension retained several end- 
ings in en until late in modern English. These finally disap- 
peared under the influence of the Northern dialect, until only 
the form oxen remains of the class which once comprised about 
one half of the Anglo-Saxon nouns. This same point would include 
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the formation of the plural children by false analogy, after 
changing from cildrn of the Old English under Northern influence, 
and further reinforcement in the South by the addition of ». 

It is in this division of grammar that the most decided ex- 
ceptions to the Latin methods may be taken. The false con- 
ceptions of case, agreement, and government under which the 
immature student of grammar has long labored should be re- 
jected as a hindrance to the real understanding of English 
grammar, and in consequence we can do away with those ar- 
bitrary systems of declension and conjugation which consist 
in a vain repetition of identical forms. Since the noun has but 
one case, the possessive, the statement should be so made, and 
the discussion of subjective and objective case relations left 
to its proper field of syntax. Again the misconception of the 
tenses of the verb may be removed, and the inflection of the 
verb comprise only its genuine inflection by change of form. 
When it is known that the Anglo-Saxon verb had only two 
tenses it seems absurd to oblige our modern English verb to 
conform to the Latin system of six inflected tenses to express 
variations in time. Such combinations of verb forms as express 
different periods of time may be explained and classified, but 
should not be included under inflection. The modes, too, 
should receive a rational treatment and follow precedent estab- 
lished in the early English period. Indicative, imperative, and 
subjunctive are sufficient to express all variations in the mental 
attitude, while the last should be shown in its true light as a 
distinction that is in process of disappearing. 

The pronouns afford particular interest in this exposition of 
inflections, since they are still nearer the earlier forms than any 
other part of speech, and as such will make the others more 
clearly understood. Adjectives and their comparison and the 
formation of adverbs go back directly to the earlier forms, 
inflections, and subsequent losses of inflectional endings corres- 
ponding closely to those of the noun. 

5. From the foregoing it will be clearly seen that the burden 
of English grammar falls upon syntax. This is rendered neces- 
sary on account of the dependence of meaning upon the arrange- 
ment of words. In this there has been a great divergence from 
the Old English construction, and thus the question of historical 
English syntax is one which cannot be treated satisfactorily 
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except at considerable length. From the Old English, with 
its awkward structure, to the composition of the logically ar- 
ranged statements which we find in our best modern literature, 
there has been a gradual transition, and as inflections disap- 
peared, the position of words became the determining factor in 
questions of construction. Then, too, during the period of most 
active change the Norman Conquest brought the French lan- 
guage into the country. Though the French could not succeed 
in establishing their vocabulary, it was quite a natural conse- 
quence that the more graceful arrangement of words should 
have a decided influence on the rougher Anglo-Saxon forms of 
expression. In speaking of the old Indo-Germanic system of 
syntax and its change into present usage, Mr. Mark Liddell says: 
“The few inflections preserved were simplified and reduced to 
great general categories, such as number, objective and sub- 
jective case relation, distinction of sex and absolute or con- 
ditional action, nor has this process of development ceased. . . . 
To study this development for English is the field of syntax, 
and its method is historical, since these arrangements are tradi- 
tional, depending upon the habit of English thought.” 

As regards use, then, syntax forms the most extensive and 
important part of English grammar. This will include not only 
the formal treatment of sentences and their various subdivisions, 
but also the discussion of such forms as are of disputed authority 
with a view to determining the most correct usage. The point 
of view should be one of investigation of the validity of certain 
uses, and should not seek to establish rules to which syntax must 
conform. There can be no hard and fast rules in English gram- 
mar, by which all questions of concord and construction can be 
settled, for the idiomatic nature of a great part of English fre- 
quently renders passages which are perfectly correct impossible 
to be parsed or analyzed. Here, too, as in inflections, it must be 
remembered that our language is not like the classical tongues, 
fixed in an unchangeable form. As it has in its history passed 
through transitions which have brought it to its present state 
so it must be considered as still living and consequently growing. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in this department of our grammar 
the old classical models should be rejected and the subject 
treated simply with reference to what the language now is, and 
how it has come to be, implying a good understanding of the 
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principles which have underlain its development. Where in 
Latin there is an elaborate system of concords there is scarcely 
a trace in our modern language. We are not justified in saying 
that a verb agrees with its subject in person and number when 
there is no variation in form for either person or number in the 
great majority of verbs. This is but an example of the many 
false analogies which should be discarded as hindrances to the 
true appreciation of English syntax. On the other hand more 
careful attention than is usual in English grammars should be 
paid to the relational words, which are doubly important now 
that the lack of inflections requires various relations to be ex- 
pressed by means of connectives. This is particularly true of 
prepositions. These important little words have had far too 
slight consideration in our grammars, yet without their great 
variety and finely graded significations much of the flexibility 
of the language would be lost. The close relation of their use 
to the loss of inflections, when well understood, adds much to 
the appreciation of their value. 

These very general statements give but an imperfect idea 
of what a course in historical grammar for the high school should 
consist, yet they perhaps represent the fundamental principles, 
and particularly the point of,;view from which the subject may be 
treated. 

It is well now to consider*what is the final purpose of such a 
course and how it is to be applied. It seems hardly necessary 
to suggest that it be accompanied by a course in the literature of 
the several distinctive periods in English literary history, though 
as yet this may not be fully possible. The poetry of Tennyson 
and the prose of Carlyle may come to have an added interest 
when they are seen to be written in a language which is directly 
descended from that of Cedmon and Alfred, through Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. It is not too much to expect that the high 
school pupil of to-day shall become acquainted with those repre- 
sentative masterpieces in the very form in which they were 
written. The English of Shakespeare will have a new signifi- 
cance when it is really understood that he wrote according to 
the accepted usage of his day, and even ‘‘the most unkindest 
cut of all” will assume its proper character as an expression 
in perfectly good form. 


The growing tendency to disparage the study of dead lan- 
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guages in high schools, with plausible argument for the substitu- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon, points to a possible change in the language 
departments of the secondary school. It is argued that for the 
usual purposes of Latin and Greek, Anglo-Saxon will answer 
equally well, with the exception of a short course in Latin which 
will give the necessary insight into the classically derived por- 
tion of English. In case of such substitution historical English 
grammar will be an essential feature of the course, as Latin 
grammar has been in connection with the Latin literature. 

One result of the combination of historical grammar and 
literature will be to show that our language is analytical and 
idiomatic, one in which usage rather than iron-clad rules is the 
criterion. Yet that much-abused word usage must be taken in a 
conservative sense. There is no reason why the careless con- 
versational English should be allowed to tyrannize over written 
language and relentlessly sweep away established forms. At 
the same time great care should be exercised that we shall not 
come to have a spoken language and another written one with 
irreconcilable differences between them. Then again, the so- 
called vulgarisms which are so often heard in the speech of the 
uneducated may acquire an unsuspected dignity as the descen- 
dants of expressions which were once of excellent repute. 
As Mr. A. M. Spence has ingeniously pointed out, the rustic who 
makes us smile as he asks for information as to ‘‘your folks to 
home,”’ is not so very far from what his Saxon ancestor would 
have said with all correctness when he inquired for ‘‘eowre folces 
to hame.”’ 

Further, a careful study of historical grammar cannot fail 
to develop an admiration for our language as it now stands. 
It has been entirely too customary to look upon English as a 
lawless tongue, composed of all languages, yet distinctively no 
language, harsh and unwieldy. Yet seen in its proper light it 
comes to be appreciated for what it is, strong and forceful, yet 
at the same time capable of infinite variety and delicacy of 
expression. As such it should command the respect which is 
its due. 

Finally, apart from its literary value, a course in English 
results in a training of the reason which no study better affords. 
According to one writer, ‘‘It has no superior in the school cur- 
riculum and no substitute in the school curriculum as a disci- 
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pline of the logical faculties; and in a marked degree it increases 
the power of interpretation of thought in all subjects of study.” 
For this reason if for no other, grammar should be a part of the 
high school curriculum, since at this age the reason is developing 
pre-eminently, and logical exercise will have great power in in- 
creasing strength of intellect. 

In conclusion and recapitulation: Historical English Gram- 
mar should be included in high school work— 

First, Because the false method of English grammar based 
upon Latin should be rejected and the true historical treatment 
substituted. 

Second, Because English literature is based upon the science 
of English grammar, and will have a broader significance when 
studied in the light which historical grammar will bring to it. 

Third, In order that our spoken language may be better 
understood and appreciated. 

Fourth, Grammar as a logical study is of great value in 
helping to develop the reasoning powers. 

Finally, all this should be a part of high school work, as 
adapted to that age, and as closely related to the literature of the 
curriculum. 


The author acknowledges her indebtedness to Professor 
Franklin T. Baker under whose direction the foregoing article 
was prepared. 
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ALUMNI DEPARTMENT 
Committee of the Alumni on Publication 


Ernest N. Henderson, Ph.D., 1903, Chairman. 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn. 
Ellen Yale Stevens, Diploma, 1893. 
Brooklyn Heights Seminary, 18 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
Emily Brinckerhoff Brown, Diploma, 1gor. 
Bretton Hall, Broadway and 86th St., New York City. 
David E. Cloyd, A.M., 1goz2. 
High School, Spokane, Washington. 
Ruth E. Dowling, B.S., 1903. 
New York Training School for Teachers, New York City. 


Extracts from Dean Russell’s Report to the Trustees of the 
College.—The demands that each new year imposes upon us 
are world-wide. Students come to us from India, China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand; from the South American States, 
from Europe and South Africa, and from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. And in return we are sending our graduates 
into strategic positions in all parts of the world. The presidency 
of a missionary college in India, an inspectorship in Burmah, the 
principalship of the new Provincial Higher Normal School in 
Canton, China, professorships in Teachers’ Training Schools 
in Japan, Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, and the Philippines and 
over two hundred professorships and instructorships in American 
universities and normal schools, are typical instances of recent 
appointments. Large as our numbers are, the two or three 
hundred graduates sent out annually from Teachers College 
fail to meet one half of the direct applications made to us for 
teachers. 

* * * * * 

We receive each year from hundreds of earnest, capable, 
devoted teachers applications for help in their efforts to fit 
themselves for professional service. With all our facilities— 
plant, equipment, and teaching force, unparalleled elsewhere— 
and our desire to render the highest public service with thousands 
of applicants ready to make any personal sacrifice to secure 
what we are so anxious to give, it is a pity that we can render 
so little assistance to students of limited means. 

We have two loan funds, with a total principal of $11,916.37, 
—the Ruth Fund of $5000 established in 1896 by Mr. and Mrs. 
V. Everit Macy and a General Loan Fund opened in 1897 by a 
gift from Mr. Frederick Ferres Thompson of $500.00. This 
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was later increased by $1000 from Miss Dodge, $600 from 
Mr. Chambers, and $150 from the Class of 1906. From these 
two funds we loan to students annually $2000. The applica- 
tions are so numerous that the amount available for any one 
person is restricted to $100. 

* * * * 


Great as is the demand for expansion in the field of Domestic 
Science, we can do nothing more without a new building. The 
most favorable site is on 121st Street between the present 
Main Building and the Dormitory. Such a building should 
provide laboratories and class rooms for cooking, household 
chemistry, the investigation of foods and dietaries, sanitary 
science, physiology and bacteriology, domestic administration, 
hospital and institutional supervision, laundering, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, household art and design, and an exten- 
sion of the present heating plant. 


Letters from Alumni.—Through the kindness of the secretary 
of Teachers College Alumni Association, there have come to the 
Recorp extracts from the letters of alumni who, unable to be 
present at the spring meeting of the association, sent their 
greetings and messages. For the benefit of many other absent 
members some of these are quoted below. 


From F. E. FarrincTton, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of California: 


It is very gratifying to know that three thousand miles of 
distance and two years of absence from Teachers College have 
not dulled the interest of our old friends in our welfare. 

With us here there is only one topic of conversation, for all 
our thoughts are taken up with the San Francisco disaster . . 

Instruction in our Summer School is to go on just as if nothing 
had happened, but nobody can tell what effect it will have upon 
the attendance. My own work will be much the same as last 
summer when in connection with my lecture course in Elementary 
Education, I organized the first summer Observation School 
on the Coast. Iam very sorry that the giving up of the meeting 
of the National Educational Association will prevent me from 
seeing many of my old friends from the East. 


From Henry Svuzza._o, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford University: 


This greeting should have been sent from Stanford University. 
This more hospitable place (San José) must be my substitute. 
From here, after days of disaster, I may say that ‘“‘all is well’”’ 
with the spirit of our men and women. : . . The two universities 
are hurt financially, California through loss of income bearing 
property, Stanford through the loss of its beautiful architectural 
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structures. Both will open in August. Money is gone—and 
beauty too, but scholarship goes on! The normal schools of 
San Francisco are hurt but go on... . 


From James Epwin Appicortt, Principal of the Isidore 
Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans: 


The little Teachers College colony in the South sends best 
wishes and greetings to the members of the Association. There 
are five Teachers College men and women with me in the work 
here, and all will remain next year—Miss Lillian Rule, Miss 
Harriet A. Boyer, Miss Bernice Oliver, Mr. Clarence C. Hensons 
Mr. L. Brewster Smith. None of these teachers receives less, 
than $1000 while some are now advanced to $1500, our board 
granting this year increase of salaries amounting to $goo. 

We have passed through a remarkably successful year. 
Our school has been so full that it is now necessary to build, 
and what is better, $30,000 for the erection of a new building 
is raised. This should be ready for occupancy December rst. 


From Mary L. Neer, Fourth Grade Critic, Central 
State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan: 


Teachers College influence and inspiration reach Michigan 
and go far beyond. It is always a pleasure to note such things 
as the following: 

The head of the German department giving credit to Dean 
Russell for much help in studying German schools. To see 
behind addresses to teachers and students, Dr. McMurry’s high 
ideals being emphasized and used. Miss Runyon still living 
as her methods and ideals in Kindergarten work are being 
developed and used. Professor Richaras, Professor Dodge, 
Professor Baker, Professor Dow, Dr. Smith, Miss Schiissler, and 
many others being referred to as the sources of inspiration, 
knowledge, and guidance. 

There are nearly enough Teachers College graduates here 
to form a branch Alumni Association, They join with me, 
I know, in messages of friendship and good will to all. 


From Joun W. Apams, Director of the Department of 
Physics, McKinley Manual Training School, Washington, D. C. 


My work here is mostly in the McKinley Manual Training 
School or Technical High School as it is frequently called, 
though I also have charge of the physics in a large -colored 
school as well. The elementary course, in which we use Pro- 
fessor Woodhull’s fine book asa text, is required of all students. 
The second year or college preparatory course extends and 
reviews general physics. In the third year (our course being 
a technical one) the time is devoted to a study of the elements 
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of steam engineering. In the senior year the student may take 
a course in applied electricity instead of, or in sequence to, the 
steam course. We are favored in having technically trained 
men as teachers, and a practical atmosphere surrounds us. This 
in a scientific way is a great help and gives us an excellent 
opportunity to apply our physics. 

There is one great drawback to the perfection of technical 
work in the public schools. We miss the happy combination 
of technically and pedagogically trained men. We can get 
the practical man, or the teacher, but to get the two in one, 
seems a difficult problem. The reason is not far to seek, I 
think. The practical man can earn much more in other fields 
than teaching. Until it becomes recognized that such education 
is of unusual value, the capable technical men will continue 
not to take up teaching as a profession. If there is anything 
that as an association of capable and trained teachers we can 
do, it is to bring about, or assist to bring about, some realization 
that our success as a nation and as a community depends on 
the man who can do. And to do that successfully, means that 
the Teachers College and similar institutions of high ideals must 
get hold of practical men (I mean men who can do) and assist 
them in the best means of imparting useful knowledge. 


From G. W. A. Lucky, Professor of Education. University 
of Nebraska: 

I regret that duties here and the distance between us make 
it impossible for me to attend the Alumni meeting. I appreciate 
the rapid growth of Teachers College and the great influence 
for good that it is exerting on the teaching profession. I envy 
those who are so favorably situated that they can come daily 
under its immediate influence and inspiration. We ought to 
have a similar institution in every state of the Union. 


From Bruce R. Payne, Professor of Education, University 
of Virginia: 

Teachers College may boast that of the five teachers of 
Education in Virginia every one claims her as Alma Mater and 
loves her well. No white teacher in Virginia receives training 
from any other than a Teachers College man. Say to our 
Alma Mater that her sons and daughters are well and generously 
received in old Virginia. Tell her, too, that we are struggling 
to reinstate educationally a Commonwealth to her former 
high estate of prestige and that we call for others to lend a hand, 
as our fathers lent a hand in the earlier years to the fathers of all 
of those who now claim the college as our common heritage. 


From Nina M. Nasu, Director of Model Schools, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota: 


It is a matter of regret that I cannot attend the Alumni 
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meeting this year. My thoughts will be there, for distance 
does not lessen my interest in anything which brings up days 
at Teachers College. Give those present greetings from a normal 
school on the Dakota prairies. 


From Mary C. Brusu, formerly Registrar of Teachers 
College: 


My recollection of the Alumni Association goes away back 
to the days when Mr. Vroom was the only man in the association 
and argument waxed hot as to whether on his sole account we 
must be “‘alumni”’ instead of ‘‘alumnz’’. I find so many changes 
and so much growth each time I go to the College now that 
after a lapse of three years I should expect to find the Alumni 
Association grown out of allremembrance ... . 


The fall meeting of the Alumni Association is to be held on 
November 17th. The news of this meeting of interest to all 
alumni will be published in the next number of the REcorD. 


The Fellows of Teachers College for the Year 1906-07.— 
The College has this year awarded four fellowships in Education: 

Herbert J. Coleman, University of Toronto, A.B., 1901; 
first class honors in the departments of Philosophy and Political 
Science. University of Chicago, Summer Quarter, 1905; 
graduate scholar Teachers College 1905-06. Mr. Coleman 
has also successively served as Principal of Schools, Cavalier, 
North Dakota, Principal of Ward School, and as Principal 
of the High School, Spokane, Washington. 

Harlan Updegraff, Cornell College, Iowa, Ph.B., 1894. 
Columbia University, A.M. 1898. Assistant in Education, 
Columbia University, 1900-02. Mr. Coleman’s educational ex- 
perience includes three principalships, that of an elementary 
school, Coal Creek, Iowa, of the High School, Knoxville, lowa, 
and of the Girls Latin School, Baltimore, Md. He hasalso served 
as Superintendent of Public Schools, Knoxville, lowa. 

Arthur Julius Jones, Iowa College, A.B., 1893. Chicago 
University, Summer Quarter, 1894. Columbia University, 
A.M. 1905, and Fellow in Teachers College, 1905-6. In the 
intervening years he has held positions as instructor in Latin 
and Science in Iowa College and Academy and in Central High 
School, Minneapolis, and has served as Superintendent of 
Schools in Redwood Falls, Minnesota. 

Samuel Chester Parker, University of Cincinnati, A.B., 1901, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, A.M., 1903. University 
of Chicago, Summer Quarters, 1902-03. Mr. Parker’s educational 
experience was obtained in the Technical School affiliated with 
the University of Cincinnati, and in Ohio State Normal College 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Mr. Percival Richard Cole has received an appointment as 
honorary fellow in Teachers College. Mr. Cole comes from the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales, where he obtained 
his A.B.in 1902. Previously he was awarded a gold medal in the 
Sydney Training School. In 1906 he obtained the diploma of Edu- 
cation in the University of London and the same year was Fellow 
at the College of Preceptors, London. In addition he has spent 
one year in graduate work in education under Professor Anderson 
at the University of Sydney and has investigated the great 
secondary school systems of England, France, Germany, and 
Scotland. <A report for the Board of Education at Whitehall 
is now in preparation. He has successively held positions as 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Leichardt, Sydney, Supervisor 
of Public Schools, Glebe, Sydney, and instructor in Model 


Public Schools, Sydney, as well as lecturer in the Sydney 
Training School. 


Julian A. Burruss has been appointed Fellow in Manual 
Training. Mr. Burruss received his B.S. in 1898 from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. The following year he spent in graduate 
study in Richmond College, supplementing this work for four 
successive summers at the University of Chicago, and Harvard 
and Columbia Universities. In the year 1905-06 he was scholar 
in Teachers College, having previously spent a year in the study 
of clay-modeling and free-hand drawing at the Virginia Mechanics 
Institute. He has also served as instructor in Reinhardt 
Normal College, Waleska, Georgia, in Searcy Female Institute, 
Searcy, Arkansas, in Spears Langford Military Institute, Searcy, 
Arkansas, and as Principal of the Primary and Grammar School 
and Supervisor of Manual Training and Drawing in Richmond 
Public Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 


Nellie Esther Goldthwaite has been appointed Fellow in 
Domestic Science. After two years of undergraduate work 
at Wellesley College, Miss Goldthwaite completed her course 
at the University of Michigan where she received her B.S. 
in 1894. In 1904 she obtained her Doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and during her residence there held a Fellow- 
ship in Chemistry, her major subject. She has held positions as 
teacher in the primary department of Union School, Warren, 
Pennsylvania, as instructor in the High School, Jamestown, 


New York and as Professor of Chemistry in Mount Holyoke 
College. 


Publications of Teachers College.—In addition to the 
ReEcorD, Teachers College now publishes two other series, 
the Columbia University Contributions to Education and a series of 
Educational Reprints. The Contributions to Education publishes 
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its numbers from time to time and has on an average four or five 
numbers during the year. These comprise doctor’s dissertations 
on educational subjects or works of a similar character and 
thus they present the graduate work of the University in Educa- 
tion in much the same way as the TEacHERS CoLLEGE RECORD 
presents the undergraduate work of the College. During the 
first year of its history, 1905-06, this series published the follow- 
ing numbers, six in all. 


No. 1. Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. 
Professor Junius LATHROP MeriaM, Ph.D., University of Missouri. gy ; 

No. 2. School Funds and their Apportionment. Professor ELLWoop 
P. CuBBERLEY, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior University. 

No. 3. The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. 
Professor HENRY SuzzALLo, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior University. 

No. 4. The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel. Professor 
Ancus MAacVANNEL, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 

eprinted TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, September, 1905. 

No.5. CitySchool Expenditures. Grorce Drayton STRAYER, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted from TEACHERS 
Recorp, May, 1905. 

No. 6. Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities. 
Professor Epwarp Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. Re- 
printed from TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorpD, November, 1905. 


There are now ready three additional numbers: 


No. 7. The Public Primary School System of France, with Special 
ae “gene to the Training of Teachers. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
‘No. 8. A History of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic. LamsBert L. 


No. 11. The Seven Liberal Arts. A Study in Medieval Culture. 
ABELSON, Ph.D. 


Notwithstanding that these numbers do not appear at stated 
intervals, the College has devised a plan whereby subscriptions 
to the series can be received. Each number is distributed to 
subscribers as it appears, the price being conditioned by its 
length,—one dollar for a number from 75 to 120 pages and 
one dollar and a half for 100-200 pages, or on an average about 
one cent a page. At first these numbers were in paper covers 
but now they are all attractively bound in cloth of uniform 
style. This Teachers College Series continues the Educational 
numbers of the Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education. 

In the Columbia University Educational Reprint Series, 
only one number has as yet been published. This is the ‘Report 
of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education,”’ reprinted by permission of the Committee. This 
reprint is most timely, for so far as known previous to its pub- 
lication by Teachers College the report could not be bought. 
To those especially interested copies could be obtained from the 
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state, but these are now rare and impossible to obtain in quantity. 
It is unquestionably the ablest review of present conditions 
that has ever been published in this country. Every teacher 
should study it. 


In Charities and the Commons for the week of June 2d, and 
in the Manual Training Magazine for July, Professor Richards 
reviewed this report. From his review we quote in part the 


recommendations of the Committee in relation to the public 
schools: 


That cities and towns so modify the work in the elementary schools 
as to include for boys and girls instruction and practice in the elements 
of productive industry, including agriculture and the mechanic and 
domestic arts, and that this instruction be of such a character as to 
secure from it the highest cultural as well as the highest industrial value; 
and that the work in the high schools be modified so that the instruction 
in mathematics, the sciences, and drawing shall show the application and 
use of these subjects in industrial life, with especial reference to local 
industries, so that the students may see that these subjects are not 
designed primarily and solely for academic purposes, but that they 
may be utilized for the purposes of practical life. That is, algebra and 
geometry should be so taught in the public schools as to show their 
relations to construction; botany to horticulture and agriculture; chem- 
istry to agriculture, manufactures, and domestic sciences; and drawing 
to every form of industry. 
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est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
run than any other type- 
writing machine. It is 


The World’s Best 
Typewriter 


Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
chines rented. Stenographers furnished. . I 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Branch Office 
339 Broadway New York 
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Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Edited by A. E. WINSHIP 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 A YEAR 
Devoted to the cause of the teacher and the school. 


Among the topics discussed in its columns are: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TENURE OF OFFICE 
STATUS OF THE GRADE TEACHER SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


Free Specimen and Trial Offer on application 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WINSHIP Prompt ! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous ! ACENCY 


We have unequalled facilities for placing well- 
trained teachers in every part of the country 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REGISTRATION FORM 


Long Distance Telephone 
WILLIAM F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29A Beacon Street, Boston 


Columbia University Educational Reprints 
TEACHERS COLLEGE SERIES 
No. 1. The Report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Industrial and Technical Education. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the State. 
Price, 50 Cents 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY | 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


Teachers College Series 


Teachers College issues at irregular intervals a series of con- 
) tributions on educational subjects. This series continues the 
educational numbers of the Columbia University Contributions 
to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, Any number in 
either series will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price by 

| TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

. Columbia University, New York City. 


The following numbers are announced: 


No.1 Normal School Education and Efficiency in Teaching. Junius LATHROP 
MeriaM, Ph.D. 152 pages. Price, cloth bound, $ 1.50, met. 


No.2 School Funds and their Apportionment. ELttwoop P. CusBervey, Ph.D. 
255 pages. Price, cloth bound, $2.00, net. 


No. 3 The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. HENRY 
SuzzaLLo, Ph.D. 154 pages. Price, cloth bound, $1.50, net. 


No. 4 The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel. Jonn Ancus Mac- 
VANNEL, Ph.D. 114 pages. Price, cloth bound, $1.00, net. 
Reprinted from Tzacuers Recorp, September, 1905. 
No.5 City School Expenditures. Grorce Drayton Strayer, Ph.D. 103 
pages. Price, cloth bound, $1.00, net. 
Reprinted from TeacHEers CoLLEGE ReEcorRD, May, 1905. 
No. 6 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities. Epwarp 
C. Extiott, Ph.D. ror pages. Price, cloth bound,#$r.00. 
Reprinted from TeacnEers CoLLtece Recorp, November, 1905. 
No. 7. The Public Primary School System of France, withjspecial reference to 


the Training of Teachers. FrepericK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D. 302 
| pages. Price, cloth bound, $2.50, net. 


No. 8. A History of Sixteenth Century Arithmetic...LamBert L. Jackson, 
' Ph.D. 261 pages. Price, cloth bound, $2.00 net. 


No. 9 A History of Common School Funds in the United States. FLETCHER 
Harper Swirt, Ph.D. In preparation. 


| No. 10. The College Curriculum in the United States. Louis FRANKLIN SNOW 
Pu.D. In preparation. 


No. 11. The Seven Liberal Arts. A study in Medieval Culture. PauL 
ABELSON, Ph.D. 150 pages. Price, cloth bound, $1.50, net. 
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Columbia Huiversity Quarterly 


The QuARTERLY is issued by the Columbia University Press, with 
the approval of the Trustees of the University, and is addressed to the 
alumni, officers, and friends of Columbia 

The magazine aims to represent faithfully all the varied interests 
of the University. It publishes historical and biographical articles of 
interest to Columbia men, shows the development of the institution 
in every direction, records all official action, describes the work of 
teachers and students in the various departments, reports the more 
important incidents of undergraduate life, notes the successes of 
alumni in all fields of activity, and furnishes an opportunity for the 
presentation and discussion of University problems 


The QUARTERLY is issued in December, March, June, and Sep- 
tember, each volume beginning with the December number 


Annual Subscription, $1.00' Single Number, 30 Cents‘ 


All communications should be addressed to the CotumsBi1a UNI!- 
VERSITY QUARTERLY, at Lancaster, Pa, or at Columbia University, 
New York City. Subscriptions may also be entered and single num- 
bers purchased on the University grounds, at the University Press 
Bookstore, West Hall and in Room, Iog, Library 


THE JOURNAL 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


An Illustrated Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Teachers 
of Geography in Elementary, Secondary, and in Normal Schools 


Edited and Published by RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College, New York City 


THE JOURNAL stands for progress in geography teaching, and its field includes all grades of 
work. Teachers, from the Elementary School to the University, find THe JouRNAL almost in- 
dispensable, if they would keep in touch with that which is best in geography teaching. 

Every school library in the country should contain THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, for it isa 
reference volume of continued and increasing usefulness, and many of the articles may be used 


for supplementary work. Many of the subjects treated in Tue JOURNAL are not available in 
any other form. 


$1.50 a year (10 numbers). Subscriptions may begin with any number. Send for a sam- 
ple copy, or remit twenty-five cents for a three-months’ trial subscription to 


| THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEw CITY 
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THE NATURE-STUDY REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO ALL PHASES OF NATURE-STUDY IN SCHOOLS 


525 West 120th Street, New Ycrk 


This journal deals with general nature-study, interpreting the term 
‘‘nature-study’’ as meaning the elementary study of any natural ob- 
jects and processes from the standpoint of human interests in every- 
day life and independently of the organization characteristic of science. 

It is the only journal devoted to nature-study and aiming to bring 
together the best and latest ideas on this phase of elementary scientific 
education. 


It is conducted by an editorial committee of five members, repre- 
senting agriculture, biology, geography, and physical science. 
$1.00 per year; 15 cents per copy; trial subscription for four months 
30 cents, 


A table of contents of numbers already published will be sent on application. 


The Plant 


IS AN 


Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
devoted to 


Popular Botany in the Best and Widest Sense 


The Official Organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 
Francis E. Loyd, Editor. Mary M. Brackett, Assistant Editor. 


It is the purpose of the PLANT WORLD to summarize the im- 
portant results of current botanical investigation, and to publish 
other matter of interest to those devoted to the study of botany. 
The leading articles are by leaders of botanical thought. ‘Teachers 
and students alike will find the PLANT WORLD interesting and 
stimulating. 


For Sample Copy send 2c. stamp, addressing 
THE PLANT WORLD Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Work 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College. 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 


Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 


of the college, during which year students in the college 

the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the 
Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a 

educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University 


rsue their studies, with 
ulties of the university. 
ate corporation; but, 


Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is 4lso, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia University. 
Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that the 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 


For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 


all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on prescribed subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


II. THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of study 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and (f) applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law done under 


the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 


III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
plied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, and 

ines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 


tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 

1. THe Scuoor or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
principles and practice of private and public 
law, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

2. THe CoLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
Surceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 

3. Tue Scuoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue Scuoots or Cuemistry, Encr- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

s. Teacners founded in 1888 
and chartered in 1889, was included in the 
university in 1898. It offers the following 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 
rofessional course, leads to the degree of 
Desbeler of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, by 
students of the university in partial fulfil- 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 
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Columbia University Extension Syllabi 


Syllabi‘of various courses of instruction have been issued or are in the 
press. These syllabi contain outlines of study, bibliographies, and refer- 
ences, and furnish systematic guides for the private student, reading 


circles, and classes of instruction. 


They are published in two series: 


Serizs A contains syllabi of College courses or integral parts of College 
courses; SeRIEs B contains syllabi of short courses of public lectures, 
usually of six lectures. 


A, No.1 
A, No. 2 
A, No. 3 
A, No. 4 


A, No. 5 
A, No. 6 


A, No. 7 
A, No. 8 
A, No. 9 
A, No. 10 
A, No. 11 
A, No. 12 
A’ No. 14 
A, No. 15 


A, No. 16. 
A, No. 17. 


A, No. 18. 
A, No. 19. 
A, No. 20. 


B, No. 1 
B, No. 2 
B, No. 3 
B, No. 4 
B, No. 5 


B, No. 6 
B, No. 7 


B, No. 19. 


SERIES A 


Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Syxes 

Old Testament Literature—By Dr. R. M. Hopce 

—— Literature — General Survey—By Mr. Ctype Furst, 

Architecture—Renaissance and Modern—By Professor A. D. 
F. HAMLIN 

English Language and Grammar—By Dr. G. P. Krapp 

History of English Literature—Nineteenth Century—By Pro- 
fessor F. H. Sykes 

American Literature—Representative Authors—By Mr. CLypE 
Furst, M.A. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching English in the Elementary 
Schools—By Professor F. T. BAKER 

Development of Instrumental Music—By Mr. THomas Wuit- 
NEY SURETTE 

Architecture—A ncient, Medieval, and Oriental—By Professor 
A. D. F. 

— Composition—By Professor HERBERT VAUGHAN 

BBOTT 

The Philosophy of Education—By Professor JoHun ANGUS 
MacVANNEL. (Double number, 20 cents.) 

Study of Music in Schools—By Professor C. H. FARNSWORTH 

History of England—to Tudor Age—By Dr. C. A. BEarD 

History of England—jfrom James I. to the Present—By Dr. C. 
A. BearD 

General Geography—By Professor E. 

History and Principles of Education—By Professor Pau 
MONROE 

School Administration—By Professor S. T. Dutton 

Modern European History—By Dr. C. A. BEARD 

Theory and Practice of Teaching in Elementary Schools— 
By Dr. G. D. StRAYER 


SERIES B 


The Solar System—By Dr. S. A. MitcHEeLy 

The French Revolution—By Professor J. T. SHorweLi 

The Vegetation of the Earth—By Professor F. E. Ltoyp 
Climate and Mankind—By Professor R. E. Dopce 
Metallurgy—By Professor BRapLEY StouGHTON, and Drs. M. 

N. and Wm. CAMPBELL 
The Greatest American Writers—By Mr. Ciype Furst, M.A. 
~~ Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—By Professor A. D. F. 
AMLIN 
Fundamental Problems of Human Nature—By Professor E. L. 
THORNDIKE 

Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Syxes 

Representative German Authors—By Professor R. Tomso, Jr. 
Organic Evolution—By Professor H. E. CRAMPTON 
Spanish Amertca—By Professor W. R. SHEPHERD 
Representative German Dramas—By Dr. W. Braun 

The Expansion of the United States—By Dr. C. A. Bearp 
The Life of Primitive Peoples—By Dr. CLARK WISSLER 
Industrialism and Democracy—By Dr. C. A. BEARD 

Great Masters of Music—By Mr. D. G. Mason 

The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel—By Professor BRADLEY 

STOUGHTON 

The History of American Poetry—By Professor C. H. Pace 


(tin PREPARATION.) 
Price 10 cents per copy, except where otherwise stated. Address: Ex- 
tension Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


a B, No. 8 
+B, No.9 
B, No. 10 
B, No. 11 
B, No. 12 
TB, No. 13 
B, No. 14 
TB, No. 15 
| B, No. 16 
— B, No. 17 
B, No. 18 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses ; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Bchools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, (h) Manual Training, and (k) Physical 
Education; (3) Graduate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students 
holding the degree of B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 


The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course —completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, c, and k above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, h) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
— college graduation or its equivalent. 


Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
ee in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
Scholarships of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 ne of $150 each, 

and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 

For circulars and information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 
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Teachers College Record 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I—r1900 
No. 1 The History and Function of Teachers Colle, i we by Dean Rus- 
—— SELL and Ex-PrEsIDENT HERVEY. (Gut of Print.) 

0. 2, ch Nature Study. (Out of print.) 
No. 3, May English. (Out of print.) 
abi of ucation Courses.—PRESIDENT BUTLER, DEAN RUSSELL 

September and Prorgssors Monroe and Dutton. 
No. 5, November Hand Work. (Out of print.) 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME II—1901 


No.1 Biology in the Horace Mann High School.—Proressors Lioyp and 
anuary IGELOW. 
0. 2 Geography in the Horace Mann School.—Prorrssor Dopce and Miss 
March KIRCHWEY. 
No. 3 Child Study.—Sources of Material and Syllabi of College Courses.—PRo- 
May FESSOR THORNDIKE. 
No. 4 Syllabi of Courses in Elementary and Applied Psychology.—PROFESSOR 
September THORNDIKE. . 


No.5,November Manual Training. (Out of print.) 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III—1902 


No. 1 Horace Mann School: Dedication Number.—Papers by PRESIDENT 

January GiLMAN, Prorgessor Dutton and others, on Present-Day 
Problems in Education. (Out of print.) 

No. 2 Chemistry and Physics in the Horace Mann High School.—Pro- 

March FESSOR WoopHULL. (Out of Print.) 


Nos. 3 and 4 Helps for the Teaching of Cesar.—Prorressor LopGce and Mgssrs. 
May, September and Litt te. 


No. 5 The Speyer School. Part 1.:Its History and Purpose.—D£an RusSELL, 
November Proressor McMurry and Mr. Burks. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME IV—1903 

No. The Speyer School. Part Il: Its Curriculum and its Relation to Teachers 

anuary ollege.—ProFrEssorR McMurry and Mr. Burks. 

0.2 Mathematics in the Elementary School.—Proressors SmitH and 
March McMurry. 
No. 3 New Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.—Doctor LEOPOLD 
May BAHLSEN. 
No. 4 September University Extension —PRoressor SYKES. 
No. 5 The Philosophy and Psychology of the Kindergarten.—DEAN RUSSELL 
November and Proressors THORNDIKE and MacVANNEL. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME V—1904 
No. January Music in the Schools —Proressor FARNSWORTH and Miss Horer. 


No. 2 The Curriculum of the Elementary School.—Prorerssors Dutton, PEAR- 
March son, RicHarps, Woop and WoopHULL. 
No. 3 Experimental Work in Elementary Schools—Prorrssor McMurry and 
May others. 
No. 4 Syllabi of Education and English Courses —Proressors MACVANNEL, 
September AxsspoTt, BAKER and SYKEs. 
No. 5 Kindergarten Education.—ProressorR Runyan, Miss O’Grapy and 
November IssMILLs. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI—1905 
No. 1, January Educational Psychology.—Proressors and THORNDIKE. 
No. 2 School Hygiene.—Proressors Woop and Kinng, and Doctors Jacost, 
March Weeks and KErRLEY. 
No. 3, May City School Expenditures —Dr. Strayer. (Out of Print.) Reissued 
as No. 5 Teachers College Contributions to Education, price 75c. 


No. 4 The Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel.—PRorEssoR 
September MacVaNNneEL. (Out of print.) Reissued as No. 4 Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, price 75c. 

No. 5 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities.—PROFES- 
November sor Exuiotr. (Out of Print.) Reissued as No. 6 Teachers Col- 


lege Contribution to Education, price 75c. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII—1906 
No. 1 January Elementary School Curriculum First Grade. (Out of print.) Reissued 


Price soc. 

No.2 March Secondary School Curriculum PartOne. Language, History, Mathe- 
matics. 

No. 3 May Secondary School Curriculum. Part Two. Science and Art. 


No. 4 September Elementary School Curriculum. Second and Third Grades. (Out of 
Print.) Reissued. Price Soc. 
No. 5 November Studies in the Teaching of English. Grammar. 

Subscription price, $1.00 per annum; single numbers, 30 cents; postage pre- 
paid. Ons or more copies a discount of 20% is granted to reading circles and teachers’ 
associations. Address TeacHers CoLteGce Recorp, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Education 


Sent unbound, postpaid on receipt of price by Teachers College 


VOLUME I. 
1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. Pog oom ek Ph.D. 60 cents, net. 
2. Kant’s Inaugural nm of 1770. J. Ecxorr, Ph.D. 90 cents, net. 
3. The Ethical H. Hertz, Ph.D. 60 cents, net, 
4. Friedrich Eduard Burke Branpt, Ph.D. 1.00, net. 
VOLUME I. 


1. Hegel as Educator Frepgeric Luptow Luguesr, Ph. D. 1.00, net. 
2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. Jonun Ancus MacVanneL, PhD. 1.00, met. 
3. The Basis of Early Christian Theism. Lawrence T. Cots, Ph.D. 50 cents, net. 
4. Early American Philosophers. Apam Leroy Jones, Ph.D. 75 cents, net. 
VOLUME II. 
1. The Formal and Material Elements of Kant’s Ethics. W1LL1am Morrow WasniNncToN. 
Ph.D. 60 cents, net. 
2. A Syllabus of Psychology. PP mes H. Hystop, Ph.D. 1.00 
3-4. A Syllabus of an Introduction to Philosophy. WatterT. Rixren Ph.D. $1.25, net 
VOLUME IV. 
1. On Sensations from Pressure and Impact. Harotp Grirrinc, Ph.D. 60 cents, net. 
2. Mental Imagery. Witrrip Lay, Ph.D. 50 cents, net. 
3. Animal Intelligence. Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. $1.00, net. 
4. The Emotion of Joy. Grorcr V. N. Dearsporn, Ph.D. 75 cents, net. 
VOLUME = 
1. Conduct and the Weather. Epwin G. Dexter, Ph.D. $1.00, met. 
2. On After Images. SHEPHERD I. Franz, Ph.D. 75 cents, net. 
3. Inhibition. Burtis R. Breese, Ph.D. cents, net. 
4. On the Accuracy of Movement. Rosert S. Woopwortn, Ph.D. $1.00. met: 


SVOLUME VI. 
1-4. Educational Legislation and Administration in the Colonies. E.siz Wortsincton 
Crews, Ph.D. $2.00, net. 
OLUME VII. 


r. The Education of the Pueblo Child. Frank C. Spencer, Ph.D. 75 cents, net. 
2, The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ Salaries. Cuas. Barttett Dyke, A.M. §1.00, net. 
3- Education in India. Wititam I. Ph.D, 75 cents, net. 
4- Horace Mann in Ohio. Grorce ALLEN HuBBELL, A.M. 50 cents, net. 
VOLUME VIII. 
1. Imitation in Education. = Newton Dean, A.M. 60 cents, net 
2. Historical Development of School Reading Books and of Method in Teaching Reading. 
Rex Reever, Ph.D. 60 cents, net. 
3-4. Notes on Child Study. Epwarp LEz THORNDIKE, Ph.D. $1.00, net. 
VOLUME IX. 
. The Mental Life of the Monkeys Epwarp Lez Tuornpixke, Ph.D. 75 cents, met. 
2. The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests. Crarx Wissier, Ph.D. 75 cents net. 
3. The Practice Curve. ee gE Hersuey Bair, Ph.D. 75 cents, net 
4. Motor, Visual and Applied Rhythms. James Burt Miner, Ph.D. "$x .00, net, 
VOLUME X. 


. The Problem of Metaphysics and the Meaning of Metaphysical Explanation. Hartiey 
Burr ALEXANDER, Ph.D. 75 cents, net. 


2. The Free Will Problem in M Thought. Jonnson, Ph.D. 
75 cents, net. 
VOLUME XI. 
1. School Administration in Muni Government. Franx Ro.iins, Ph.D. cents, net. 
2. Correlation and erences in School Abilities. Epwarp L. THornpixg, 
© cents, net. 


3-4. Requirements during the Nineteenth Century Epwin C. Broome, 


h.D. $1.00, net. 
VOLUME XIl. 
1. The Professional Training of Secondary Teachers in the United States. G. W. A. 
Luckey, Ph.D. $1.25, met. 
VOLUME XIII. 


1. The Perception of Number. J. Franxiin Messencer, Ph.D. 50 cents, nef. 
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